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Foreword 



A faculty/ administrator discussion of student stress 
generaJly generates a varitty ot emotional responses. From 
the hardliners or academic ditists^ the response is one of 
indUTerence Oiat can be suffimedDp^vith Pi^enrlfsrr; 
Truman ^: **[f you cant stimd the ^Kftt, gesi out of the 
kitchen.** The opposite reaction, ofien bcM by counuselors 
and student personnel workers? focuses on adesire to 
mininuze or eliminate all stress faced by students due to the 
belief that ii has a negative effect on learning. 

Authors Neal A. Whitman, Director of Educational 
Development in the Department of Family and Community ' 
Medicine, David C, Spendlove aitd Claire Clarke, both 
faculty members in the School of Medicine, all of tb^ 
University of Utah, demonstrate tn this report that stress can 
be both positive and negative, li can help achieve an 
institution^ goals, but also can be a destructive foroe with 
very negative consequences, Therefore,dt is extremely 
important for ^^cutty members and administrators to be Avelf 
aware of the results of student stress when th^ evaluate and 
develop academid^and administrative policies and 
procedures, * ^ 

rWith an understanding of the research on stress and 
c^ping^ faculty members 'Md administrators can better: 

• eVluate the studpnt*s environmental setting, 

• identify the sources of stress, 

• make^nformed judgements on changes needed in 
order h^'t'fo exceed the **optimal lever of stress-^that 
delicate balance of the posit'^ve and negative factors. 

By so doing,^ faculty and administntors can provide an 
educational atmosphere with maxinum teamir^ and social 
growth that avoids the extreme levels of stress that 
contribute^to unnecessarily high student ai^ttrition rates. 



Jonathan D. Fife 

Series Editor 

fVofi^or and Director 

LRIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education 

The George Washiiigtoji University 
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WW Is Stiw and Km Docs It Afl^ Student 

'Stress is any situation that evokes negative thougbts atul 
feelings in a person. The same situation* fs not evocative or 
stressful fo: aif people* and all people do not eJtperience 
the sam^ negative thoughts and feelings when stressed, 
OneWdelthat is useful in understanding stress amotig 
students is the person-environment model According to 
one variation of tl^s model* stressful events can be afv 
praised by an individual as ''challenging** or ''threatening'* 
(Laiarus 1966), When students appraise their education as 
a Oialteiigc* stress can bring them a sense of competence 
and an increased ca'pacity to learn. When education is seen 
as a threat* however, stregs can elicit feelings of helpless- 
ness and a foreboding sense of toss. 

' A ^cntical^jssue concerning stress among students is~its 
effect on learning. The Yerkes-Dodson faw <I908> postu- 
lates that individuals under low and high stress learn the 
least and that those under moderate stress te:^rn the most. 
A field study (SHver 1968) and laboratory tests <Hock^y - , . , 

1979) support the notion that excessive stress is harmful to Oppl^ttSCu By 
students* performance. 

Mechanisms that explain why students perform badly ' 
under stress include *'hypervigiiance** (excessive alertness 
to i\ stressful situation resulting in panic — for example* 
overstudying for an exam) and ''premature closure** 
(quickly choosing a solution to end a stressful sstuation — 
for example* rushing.through an exam). * 



eKenis can be 



an individual 
as 

^^challenging 
or 

^threatening. 



What Is StnssAil for Undergnduates? 

.Students react tocollege in a variety of ways. For some . 
students, college is stressful because it is an abrupt change 

' from high schoo.. For others* separation from home is a 
source of stress. Although somjfc stress is necessary for 
per^nal growth to occur* the ^ount of stress can over- 
whelm a student's ability to Qopt, 

Since World War tl* changes in American l^igher educa- 
tion include growth in the size and complexity of inf/titu- 
tions and increased diversity among students, A c^nse^ 
quencepf tUat i^id growth has been a loss of personal 

, altentton to students. One measure of excessive stress*' ^ 
that is* distress^n college students is the use of mental ' 
health services. Although some student^ may bring psychic 
atric problems to the college campus* symptoms commonly 
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id^nt Stress 




reported by campus psychiatrists portray a general picture 
o^hool*re)sited stress, for example. tKe inabjtity to do 
^ool work and the fear of academic failure (Ellis 1969), 
A second measure cf distress in college students is the 
dt'opout rate. Although natfonwide figures are dtfxicult to 
obtain, itis estimated that SO percent of entering freshmen 
do not finish ct^llegc four years later (Hirsch and Kcniston 
1^70), Studies of college drotKHits associate drof^pir^ out 
with the avcrsjve side of the '*Tight oh flight'' formula; that . 
is^ students, feeling ^mismatch between themselves and - 
their vOllege, wish to distance them^lvesfrom^tbc source 
of ^ress^ the college environment (Falk 1975; Hlrsch and"^ 
Kenislon 1970; Katzct al 1969), 
' Solutions suggested for reducing distress in college 
studei>ts include ''stress inoculation'' — for example, in- 
forming students in advance oi'what difficulties tbcy might 
face atid encouraging them,to develop their own strategies 
to achieve personal goals. Other suggestions include im* 
proving campus mental health services atid organizing peeir 
courting and self*help groups, ] 

Whatis Stressful for Graduate SttMfoafs? \ 
The accelerated growth in undetigraduate prc^ms hjis 1 
.also been felt in graduate scboi^ls, rcsufttng in an oversup*| 
ply of Ph,D,s. Consequently, gradud'e students, facing { 
poor employment oppof tcnittes when they finish their f 
doctoral programs* feel stress associated with the uncer*W 
tainty of their career choice and future pn>ipects. / 

Often, graduate students perceive that faculty exert 
^ great powei- over their lives and feet that they live in a state 
of substantial powerlessness (Altbach !970), Another 
source of stress is thedifficulty^f achieving social inti* 
macy. Either it is difficult to find a mate or maintain a' 
relationship with an existing one. Graduate students iend 
to lack the time . the opportunity; or both to develop mter* 
personal relationships ^Hartshorn 1976), . ^ 

Specific tasks iU^ produce stress in graduate students 
are preliminary exams and the doctoral dissertation. Fear 
^of academic faildrc related to these taskH is a definite 
stressor (KJemltf and V/iggins l976;KoIko 1^). 

Solutions for alleviatirg distress include in^proved orien- 
tation for new graduate students* more flexibility in core 
rcquiiement<i, arid expanding the role of faculty advisors, , 
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Whtt I^StrarfU for Uw Stiidciits? 

The Socratic mechod, dev^{oped at -Harvard in the ISTOs, - 
still characterizes law edticatkm today, CeniSn |m>6kms 
are associated with tite approach, however. It puts the 
teacher in complete control of the ctassroom, teaving 
students with little <:ontrot over how they rehite to the 
material beingjtai^ht in class. Rehited to the Sociitic 
methodJs the issue of fmfhack. Law students' receivelittle- . 
feedback in chiss and little feedback about their academic 
performance until after first semester exams (E)linwood, 
Maver^n, and P^ul^ I983)« 

)Iaw students feel that grades are er^phasized exces* 
sively and see the !aw school as a screening prot^ram for 
taw firms, the best of which inl<;rview only ^udents who 
have made taw review. Often, whciln students do not rank 
' near the top (yf their class al the end of the first semester, 
* they give up trying because their best efforts were not 
rewai4ed<Silverl96«). 
In an effort to deal with the tack of feedback, some 
' stud|gntsrety on Sogus feedback; for exan^ ' * 

who w well in^an ungraded legal writing ^mined' believe . 
they will rank high in the class. The extent to which stu- 
dents rely upon false feedback to relieve their anxieties 
might be counterproductive if they be^ to avoid adequate 
preparation for exams. 

Suggestions to relieve distress among law students 
include giving earlier and more frequent exams. provHl- ' 
ing positive feedback in class, dei^phasizing grades, and 
basing appointtnem to the hiw review on writing skills 
rather than on cla^is rank tEllinwood. Mayerson, and 
Paul 1983). 



What Is Suressfiil t6t McdM Studcnls and Residenist 

Medical education includes four years of medical school 
and three to five years of residency training in a teaching 
hospital. Premedical educatioAin allege is in Itself stress- 
ful because of the keen competition to get into medical 
school. Competition -continues in medical school among^ ' r 
students eager to get into the residency program df their 
choice. -For some residents^ competition continues fbi 
those who wish to earn the status of 'chief resident*' in the 
program and to wifT a postrfesiclency fellowship. 
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A inivor stressor for first^year meilfcal students is the 
antoum ana complexity of material to learned. Stwt'tnls 
* , feel academic pressure because nearly all fhetr classmates 
were superior, college stiHknts (Gaensbauer and Mizner 
1990). Fatigue is often cited as a stressor tn !he second . 
year, and many researchers describe Sk hypochondriacal 
phenomenon by which medical students .rnagjne they have 
thedisease they are studying (Bojar t97l:'Sa$l0w 1956). . 

In the third year, medical students begin patient care* 
but they are low cn the totem wtc. Acceptance of death 
and dyii« emerges as a t:e> issue tn coping with stiess. 
. some medtcal students, ine clinical years become routine 
and the fourth year is less stressful 

When medical school graduates enter the first year of 
residency training (the infemship), they find themselves 
a&iu low on the totem pole, and overwprk and sleep 
deprivation beconte mmi stres>ors. LsjM of personal time 
continues to stress residents in their second and third 
years. 

. Solutions to help medical students and residents cope , 
with stress include improving orientation for f!rst-year 
medical students and residents. Better counseling and 
more support groups are recommended. Providing more 
free time in medical school curriculum and residency 
training is nfitn cited*^ but the requirements to achieve . 
competency in medicine seem to preclude nfajor rediKition» 
in the workload. 

Wlttl Ovei^ ApproftclMS Arc Recnninciided? 

Stress is necessary to challen^ students to learn. What' is' 
needed iire applroaches to reduce the negative aspects of 
* stress (distress) that lessen students' teaming amj perform- 
ance. The key to reducing distress :s providing students 
with % feeling erf control over their education, infor.nation 
abou^' wtiat to expect, and^feedback regarding what can 6e 
done to in vrove their perform^.ncei^^ Students who do not 
^ feel helpteis witl ^topl their own co5Hng strateties. 

R<f active coping, that is, dealing with one^s own thoughts 
and feelings, can be facilitated by accessible (professional 
and peer counseling, student support groups* and ^equ:Ue 
faculty advising. Active coping, that is, dealing with the 
actual <tre{%st'ut situations or events, can be strengthened 
by pr<>vidinR students with early success. 
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Good teaching ^an not be overestimated as a key to 
^ pieveriting and ininiftiizing distress among students. Of 
^ course » foculty may not be good teachers if they are them- 
selves stressed and if they feel unrewarded for good teacb-^ 
ing. How to reduce, stress aiPOi^g faculty and reward good 
teachingarequcstion^forfurtherstudy. ' 



STRESS AND COPING 



V // is Monday morning, and when I walk into the ventral 

bititding I cun feet my stomach clench - For the next 5 
, days / Mill assume that I am somewhat Ifss intelligent 

^-s. than anyone arotmd me. At most moments, fll also 

suspect that the privilege I enjoy was conferred as some 

— — — ^-"--kir ^ of peculia r hoax, I mil bec e rtuin thuttto mutter 

what I do, / wilt not do it wett enough; and when / fail / 
know that I wilt burn with shame. By Friday my nerves 
will be so brittle from sleeplessness and pressure and 
intellectual fatigue that I wilt not be certain I can make 
it through the day. After years off f I have begun to 
smoke cigarettes again; lately* tseem to be drinking a 
little every night, / do not haw the time to read a novel 
or magazine and I am so far removed from the news of 
the world events that / often feel as if Vve fallen off the 
dark side of a planet, I am distracted at most times and 
have difficulty keeping up l conversation, ei^en with my 
wife. At random instances* / am likely to be stricken with 
acute feelings of panic, depression* indefinite need, and 
the pep talks and irony / practice on myseff only seems 
to make it worse (TUrow 1977, pi 9)* 

lliese thoughts, feelings* and behaviors of a first-year , - 
law student describe niany of the symptoms associated 
^ ^ with stress and some insight into how one can cope with 
^ .*^^^"feelings of powerle^sness in a stressful situation, this 
- chapter examines concepts of stress and coping and how 

^ V these concepts relate to being a students First, it di^u'&ses 

* how stress and coping ate related. Second, it describes 
stres^> paying particular attention to problems tvith its 
definition and the models that are used to hcit> understand 
it. Third, it describes coping, also discussing problems with 
its definition and thedifferent ways people cope. Finally^^ 
the chapter discusses how stress and coping relate to the 
TOle of student and how colleges and universities can help 
reduce destructive fytats of siress^ 

The Relationshi^T between Stress and Coping 
The concepts of stress and coping are neutral. Although 
people CQmn}only see stress as negative and coping as 
: positive, the relationship is not that simple^ Stress can be 

\ psychologically positive or negative, and the means of 

\ coping can be effective or ineffective In meeting the chal* 

O 



leiige presented by the stressful situation. The potential for 
stress to be either positive or negative was described 
nearly 80 years ago: Jndividuats under no stress or extreme 
stress learn the least and those' under bptini jm levels of 
stress learn the most (Yerkes and Dodson 1908). In other 
words^ a curvilinear relationship in the form of afi inverted 
U exists between stress and learning. A more tccer. took' 
at this relationship cites several supporting^studies of 
animals and humans (Hockey 1979). 

This same curve can be used to describe copiiig. McClel- 
land et al. U95i) used a ring-toss game with school chil- 
dren that demonstrated how the^erkes-Dodson law works. 
They found that some children coped with the challenge ^ 
of tossing the ring onto a post by standing directly over 
the post so that they were always successful. A second 
group of childrer^ stood so far away from the post that it 
was almost impossible to achieve success. Wt^!f^ it ap- 
peared that the second group were creating tht greatest 
challenge for themselves, both^roups were actually com- 
prised of children who were '*tou-need aQhievers." The 
sec'ondgroup^ seemingly greatly challenged, were actually 
left \}Ah a convenient excuse. By making the task too 
difficult* they were not responsible for failure. A third 
^roupwas described as "high-^need achievers." These 
children dealt with the challenge in the game ty making the 
toss difficuh but achievable. The high*nced achievers 
continually adjusted their position to the post so that they 
were continually challenged butritet^ovcrwhclmedT 

This phenomenon ';an be liken^ to the "oferkiad prin- 
cipte" in biology (Hershey and Blanchard 1972); for exam- 
ple« In weight lifting, one can increase strength by lifting 
weights that are difficuh but realistic enough to stretch 
muscles. Strength cannot be increased by performing tasks 
that^re too easy or that will if^re muscles. Likewise, 
effective coping requires recognizing the extent of the 
stress one is experiencittg and balancing resources to avoid 
overcompensation or undercompensation. 

Balancing resources for coping is similar to the biological 
notion of homeostasis, a concept devel<^d by the physiol- 
ogist Bernard in the late nineteenth century (Selye 1976). 
Oae of the most characteristic features of living beings is 
the ability to maintain the constancy of their internal envi- 
ronment despite changes in the surroundings. Tliis power ' 
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to [fiaintam constancy later became known as homeostasis. 
A simple metaphor helps illustrate this concept. When 
windows are opened to the cold air» an added stress is 
intrpduced so that the furnace makes every effort to m^n-' 
tain room temperature. More fuel for the furnace is re- 
quiigd iu nmintain con s tancy. Similarly, when s tudent &^ ar e- 
taxed with a psychological stressor, increasing amounts jof 
enetigy are required to keep them psychologically bal- 
anced. When coping with the stress of a difiicult exam» for 
example, students maintain psychological balance by 
temporarily cutting back on socializing, spending more 
time studying, and [banning to take a day off from' sttidies 
after the exam. 



W|iatl$ Stress? - 

Defining and describing stress poses m^or conceptual 
problems. Reactions to stress have been described as 
arousal, depression, anxiety, boredom, anger» physical 
, discomfort, and discomfort in general. The physical symp** 
toms associated with psychological and physical stt^ss are 
changes in heart rate^ blood pre'.sui^, and skin conduc* 
tdncy and various t)prmonal responses. In addition to 
physical symptoms, stressful situations produce psycholog- 
ical, cognitive, tehavtoral» an^l social reactions. A classic 
study of stress among graduate students defines stress as 
''discomforting responses of persons in particular sitoa^ 
tions*' (Mechanic 1978, p. 7>. This definition deemphasizes 
stress in terms of the natpre of the event and emphasizes it 
according to the meaning individuals give to it. 

Although this ^definition helps clarify aiA unwieldy con- 
cept, it also suggests some important questions about 
stress. Is stress a situational or a t>ehavRoral response? For 
example, when a student is laced with an exam, is stress 
produced by the exam itself ortft c way i li e stw lcn t ie' 
sponds to the exam? If stress is the'response, how is it 
different from coping? For example, is worrying about a 
test an example of stress or of coping? How many people 
have to act in a distressed manner for a situation to be 
considered stressfbl? And finally, how intense must the 
reaction to the stressful situation bfe to be considered 
stressful? 

Despite the vast amount of research on stFCss. an under- 
standing of the concept is still limited and pieced with 



problems (Chaa 1977; Payne. Todd, and Burke in 
fact, not until 1966 was a distinction made between cl^l* 
lenging aiid threatening stressors (Lazarus 1966). positive 
stress is associated with situations thait provide challenge 
and growth, but negative stress — or distress — is associated 
with threatening situations. One problem with the research 
is that it has not been adequately designed tc look at causa) 
relationships (Payne, Todd, and Burke 1^2), Anotlier 
problem is tha! too many studies focus'on determining 
personality traits related to stress and coping> Yet person- 
ality traits ^ave not been successful predictors of how 
people cope and thus who is at risk for distress (Folkman 
1982); 

Much of the literature on stress takes a fairly static view 
of the concept (Folkman i9g2)> What makes thephenome* 
non of stress so complex, however, is that it is dynamic, 
partly because as individuals cope with stress, they learn 
to adapt; thus, what is stressful is constantly f^i^ngiog. 
Mechanic's definition (1978). wNch reflects the inherent 
individaal nature of stress, allows for this dynamic qual* 
ity: il is perhaps the most adequate definition of the cch 
cept to date. 

Brief definitions, however, do not sufficiently describe 
concepts. Various stress models are necessary to more 
fully understand the concept, 

Moflels 

Three stress modds — the mcdicaUbiological. the psy-* 
choanalytical. and theperson-environment — are discussed . 
in the literature, Hans Sclye. a physician, is probably 
identified with the medical model more than any other 
individual, Selye^ model includes both psychological and 
biological stressors an3 is more commonly known as the 
general adaptation syndrome (Selye 1982). This model 

described the way in^which.the body's biochemical de' / 
fenses mobilize in response to psychological and biological ^ 
dem ,nds (Sely^ 1982). The biological way in which human^ . 
adapt to environmental demands is similar to biological 
responses of other animals and'>even plants. 

The general adaptation ^ndrome is a thre&-slage biol<^- 
cal process in response to a stressor^ In the initial stage, 
called the alarm reaction, the body makes a biochemical 
response in an effort to mobilize defensive forces.^ During 
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the alarm reactiont the body becomes ovenvhetmed and 
dies or enters a second stage t called resistance, in which it 
resf^tMis in a different biochemical way. If the body is 
unable to adjust because of the severity and continued 
exposure to stress, the third stiige, exhaustion, results. The 
_ body's a bMitV to a da pt is finite, and with copt^nueo eJtpo* 
sure it gradually wears out, similar to a machine. Although 
Sdye^ model (sometimes called the ''wear and tear'' * 
model) has been used to explain psychological stre^, other 
research shows that the body reacts very differently to 
stress, depending on whether th$^tressor is biological or 
psychological (Baum, Singer, and Baum 1981), 

The psychoanalytical model focuses on the individual's 
conflicts between biological and societal pressures, Freud 
referred to defenses as efforts made to protect oneselffrom - 
inslincttial biological demands that are in conflict with 
Environmental pressures (Mechanic^ 1978), Freud's daugh- 
ter, Anna^HIt^, later specified nine possible defense o 
mecbanisms^^ egQ uses wjien the individual is anxious — 
^^egression, repression, reaction formation, isolation, undo^ 
ingt projection, introjection, turning against thel^elf, and 
reversal. These defense mechanisms have in common the 
characteristics of denial* falsification, and the distortion of 
reality, and theV operate at an unconscious level. Although 
Mechanic mentions a few studies in which the psychoana* 
iyttcal framework has been used to study stress, this model 
suffers from a lack of validity, particularly in relation to 
students. Because psychoanr^ly^js was developed to under- 
sx^n4 neurotic behaviors rather than normal reactions 
stress, the model does not take into account healthy av ^ 
pects of effective problem solving in which denial, falsifica- 
tion, and (dstortions of reality are not necessarily used. 
The model is not used to look at factors that contribute to 
stress in the environment; rather, it focuses on intrapsy- 
chic processes. 

The person-environment model appears to be most 
appropriate for understanding stress among students 
Although the model has a number of variations, ;'.s basic 
components include ''the external and internal forces of 
stimulus conditions of stress reactions and the intervening 
structures an"* *^rocesses that determine when and in what 
form the stress reactions will occur'' (Lazarus 1966, p, 13), 
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What makes an event stressful is the degree to which it 
is perceived as^ threatening^ harmful, or chtiMenging (Laza* 
rus l966KWhen an event is appraised as challenging, 
overcoming the stressor seems more hopeful^ but when it 
is appraised as threatertng, a sense of p^ential loss and 
thp need in avniH Ihp ciw^sat ar^ appafenr Thfe Htstjnptjo ir ^ 
between chaijenge and threat is jnnporfant because Individ^ 
uals who are inclined to see events as chdlenging demonT 
strate more confidence in their ability to adapt and will 
cope differently from those who picture the same event as 
^threatening (Baum> Singer> and Baum 19S1). Appraising a 
situation as threatening car evoke a response that is even 
nrare harmful than the actual event; therefore* secondary 
appraisals are used to weigh the dangers and benefits 
associated with the initial response (Lazarus 1966). Thus, 
individuals are continually involved in a dynamic process 
of appraisal and reappraisal of the stressful situation and 
their reactions MHt. Because each indivtduat responds to 
the environment differently* this view constitutes a persoh- 
environtnent model of stress, 

A crucial aspect of the appraisal ts control. Numerous 
studies support the idea that having control and perceiving 
oneself as having control over adverse outcomes have the 
effect of reducing stress: 'if 1 can stop the roller coaster 1 
don't want trjgetoff" (Miller I980>^ Predicting and recerv* 
ing information about adverse outcomes also help one fed 
in control and appear to be as beneficial as actually having 
control (Glass and Singer 1972), These concepts work 
^ together in this way: 

Someone tit the netghborhtwd is throwing a big, noisy 
party. Neighbor A is toid to complain if he can no longer 
tolerate the music and frivolity^ although he refrains 

fwm -tbrttig s f ^Tcvttttre' of j I'lf't mposcd- fextfUittt t ctv , 

Neighbor B receives no such communication. The party 
festivities are equally disruptive io the neighbors, De* 
spite this it is likety that Neighbor / { who believe: that 
he can complain bttt neVer does) wi! ' be less disrupted 
by the festivities than will Neighbor B ( who will prob* 
ably spend the whole night stewing and might eventu- 
ally tip off the police as a '^concerned citizen*') (Miller 
Ump7l), 
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Neighbor A experienced less stress because be received 
information about controlling the situation. Th& fad^j^t 
he chose not to exert control made no difference because 
be at teast had the perception of being in control. Neighbor 
B was more disturbed b^pause nothing suggested he had 
control. Furthermore. Nei|hborB wiU experience increas- 
ii>g levels of stress if he sees himself as helpless <Abram; 
son, GaiH)er. and Seligman*1980X 

Three basic sources situational stress represent the 
environmental side of the person-environment model 
(Lazarus and Cohen 1977). First are cataclysmic events- 
sudden and powerful events afiecting large numbers of 
people, such as war, natural disasters, or economic depres- 
sion. The second source of stress ts similar in its sudden- 
ness and powerfulness, but it differs in that few people are 
affected. Such eve^Ms' include illness, death« personal 
failure, or any personal loss. It is important to distinguish 
between these two sources of stress because it is tikdy that 
tes^ psychological damage occurs during cataclysmic 
events where more people can share their emotions and 
compare their behavior with others. The tUM category of 
stress involves *'daily hasslesV — ongoing and ch: ^nic 
problems for which one has adapted at some levd foot that 
still can take a psychological toll over time. Such problems 
include dissatisfaction with one's marital relattf>nshjp, 
living in ^crowded environment, and problems with traffic 
to and from work. 

. Theperson^nvironment inodel is a general and simpk 
explanation of psychological stress that is Uridely accepted 
in the literature^ The model provides a usefUl fiamework 
for analyzing psychological stress experienced by students. 
The educatiotial environment combined with students* 
thoughts and psychosocial backgrounds form the essentiaj 
ingredients necessary to understand stress among students. 



Coping ^ \ 

Stress and coping work together in a balance. *'Coping 
behaviors seem to be directly related to characteristics of 
the source of stress'' (Baum« Singen and Baum t98L p^ 
24). Characteristics of the source of stress change at least 
in the mind of the ii^ividual, depending upon the coping 
mechanism used.. 
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A fi^jor reason for ronfUsion about copii^ is that no 
adequate theoretical ti^amework or classification system 
exists for understanding the concept (Folkmim 1982). Re- 
_ search on coping is oriented too much toWard personality 
I / titits^ ah approach that assumes iodividtia) behavior is simi- ^ 
lar in different situations (Fotkmaa 19S2)>^ui copiitg is a dy- 
aamic process that occqrs wtthin the p^rson^environment 
model: * 

' Coping efforts are made in response to stres^ul apprais- ^ 
ais that signal harm or loss, threats or challenge, ifarm 
V or loss refers t^ dur*zage thaf has ali'eady occurred^ 
threat refers to harm or loss that has not yet occurred 
but is anticipated, and chal^en^e refe^^s to an anticipated 
opportunity for mastery or gain. If the coping efforts 
that ure initiated in response to a stressful appraisal 
change the relationship between the person and the 
environment by altering the situation andtor by changing 
the person^s feelings about it, new appraisah orreap- 
praisals are made which in turn engender new coping ^ 
efforts and so on (Fol|cman 1932. p. 97). 

In this dynamic process^ the person and the environment 
are intenlependent,~eachinfluencjagar»d in turn being 
influenced by the other Th^s, the environment acts upon 
the person^ vvho in turn acts upon the environments which 
acts upon the person^ and so on . 

The difierences in mcaningbetween adaptation^ copings 
mastery, and defenses are confused (White 1974). Adapta- 
tion refers to the pcocess of devebping automatic patterns 
that take over mindlessly when stressful events occur Life 
revolves around daily evtr/s were once stressful but 
now are not so because of the process of adaptation. Cop- 
ing refers to the mechanisms that help one through an 
event^to whxh he has not adapted. Coping is not a mind* 
tess process; it involves consciouis efforts oh the part of tlie 
individt^ under stress (White 1974). The first-yearlaw 
student » for example, *s often said to be under e)ctreme 



stress and thus uses various coping mechanisms^ but the 
stress of the first year seems to lessen somewhat as the 




normal adaptive measu^s do not work; A m^n focus of 
this nionpgraphts on coping^ther than adaptation. * 
^ tazanis, Avferill, and Opton's definition of coping (1974) 

reflects White's distinction between coping and adaptation. 
Coping is '*!M4)blem:solving efforts made by an individual 
when the demands he faces arc highly relevant to his 
f ' welfare (that is a sittiaiion of considerable jeopardy or 
promise) and when these demands tax his acfaptiv^ re- 
sources" (Lazaris. Avcrilt and Opton 1974, p. 250). £s* 
sentially, coping is nsed to help acttialize some promise 
associated with the challenge of positive stress or to take 

^ the individual out of jeopardy when threatened with dis- 

* tress. ' f 

Inflivkluals use both problem*focused and emotion* 
focused coping (Folkman 1982). Sut^ect^^ in Folkihan's 
study almost always used both types of coping, but the ' 
way in which the stressor was appraised affected the de* 
gree to which one type was used over the other* Individ* 
uals who saw the stressful situation as overwhelming were 
more likely to use emotion^fociised coping, and as such 
thw coping consisted mainly of rq^ing their emotional 
responses lo the problem. If the individuals thought that 
the situation was manageable, however, tliey were more 
likely to use problem<fbcused coping to ditectly alter the ^ 
source of stress* Problem*focused ahd emoiion-fbcused 
coping can facilitate or inipede each other (f ^kjii^i^/^ 
I98^>^he case with the student who^Jiinimries signifi- 
cance of a test (emotion*focused ceding) and does not 
study adequately (prt>blem*focused coping). Folkman*s 
basic classification of problem* am^ emotion*focuscd cop- ' 
ing is similar to Mechanic's earlier ideas about coping * 
(1978), but perhaps her mc-st important contribution is not 
that she developed a classification system but that she 
supported her system with resi^arch. 

Stress and coping compose a complex within the perspn- 
environment model. The boundaries between stressand 
copitig become blurred such that the way in which iiuJivid' 
uals cope can produce stress and even alTcct the stressor 
^ itself* For example, the stressful event fits; evokes a re^ 
sponse on the part of the individual (se^ figure I)* This 
response involves both feelings (depression, anxiety^ fear, 
I ^ excitement, for example) and an apprp.isat of the streiior. 

^ Second, the individual reacts to these initial evocative ' 
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responses by using emotion^focused coping to regulate the 
response to the s;ressfu)*event. Regulating^ne's own 
emotfons does not directly change the stressf'il event itself. 
For example^ if a student js upset about failing a test* he or 
she HFTight cope by exercising, going to a movie* drinking 
excessively* and/or giving oneself a pep talk. Although 
these methods of coping will usually jfacilitate the individ- ^ 
ua]*s r<!appraisa) of the stressor* they do not directly . 
chan^^ the stressor itsetf. The way in which one copes 
with mt*s own reactions^ however* affects the thoughts 
and behaviors associated with the mote active or direct 
way of coping with the stressor/ The third part of the 
complex is the active or probk«n*fociised coping; it can * 
incljjde effectiv«r study methods* talking to a professor . - . 

about retaking a test, or withdrawing from a class. After 
initiating sucK actions^'the individual will likely receive ; 
feedback about *.he consequences. The stre$s*coping im- 
plex incorporates the^rson-environment model because 
the person and ihe stressor constantly affect each other. - ^ 
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Demographic variables as wdll a<; personal charactenV 
tics influence how an individual appraise^ stressful situa- 
ttons^rfd copes with them. Three specific demograi^ic 
variables influence students: race. sex. and marital stafu<. 

At all leveh of higher education, race am be a critical 
factor when minority students enter prognuns imviously 
denied to them. The potential for ^stress is further increased 
if minority stpdents lack traditional academic preparation 
and minority faculty as role models. 
^ Sex IS a critical Ikctor when men or wome.i enter a^field 
where they ptviously^^ been undenrepresenied"-for 
example, women in law and men in nursing. Bias exhibited 
by faculty and other students may contribute to students' 
stress. As with, minority sttKtents. the lack of rote models ^ 
in the faculty {nay decrease^the chance o(student*mentor 
relationships. ^ - 

Marriage can be a positive or negative factor in stress 
among students. For some married students, support from 
one's spouse can provide additional sociaT support. For 
others, schooling can negatively affa^ the mairiaglt or vice 
versa. IM. likelihood of negative ifapact is increased when 
students see their role as student as child!:tce« in contrast to 
their role as spouse and possibly parent asradult. 



By definition> being a student means%3(perienctng stress. 
Ideally, a student will experience stress as a clUdlenge and 
be left with a sense of competency* hope, and an increased 
capacity lo learn> but many students experience distress* 
in which the threat of the educational imKess eliats help- 
lessness and a-forboding sense of loss. Furthen the devel-^ 
opmental context in which young students Am) themselves 
can add increasing levels of stress. Seven developmental 
vector5*(^rate in the unive^ity student's life: achieving 
competency. managmg^mc^idnsrlfSc^Fnilt^ 
establishing an ideniity> freeing interpersortal relationships* 
clarifying purpose, and developing integrity (Chickering - 
t%9). Therefore, being a student means one is experienc* 
ing a gre^ deal of devetopmemal transition and change; 
these changes affect attitudes, interests, values, aspira* 
tions, and intellectual abilities moie frequently for students 
than for nonstudents of ihe same age <Chickering 1969). 
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A crucial issue ccmccmicig distress among students is its 
effect on perfornnaiice aiuf leantiaR. of the research 
concerning the effects of stress on co^tttve abilities has 
been accomplished in a iaboratort' settitig with a tightly 
cof^trotled design (Hoclcey 1979). Perhaps the m^or except 
tkmis the va!rt amount (^research that has validated the 
Yerkes*Oodson taw^ which demonstrates t^t high or low 
stress produces the poorest performers. ^One study (Silver 
1968) showed that law students described as low or high in 
relation to leveb of anxiety pc^p^md more pooTty.than 
those whose levels of anxiety wm^de^nbed as midlevel). 

Although studies supporting the Yerkes-Dodson taw 
show that distress ib harmful to performance, this law does 
not help one understand exactly what students do when 
ihcy are undtl^stress that comributes to poor |>erformance. 
The research to date is inadef)uate in looking directly at 
specific behaviors that relate stress to performance among 
students. One way of understanding how strei&s might 
relate to stuients' performance is to k>ok at the liter^ure 
thi^ focuses on cognitive problem^ th relation to stress and 
decision makiiig. Another way To understand thi« issue is 
to lo<rtc at the literature on human performance. 

Hypepfigitance adversely affects cognitive functioning 
and decision making Uanis 1982). Hypervigilance. similar 
to Selye*s alarm reaction^ refers to excessive alertness to 
all signs of potential threat: il thus results in a diffusion of 
atlentioR. When individuals become hypcrvtgilant. they 
Teet panicked and as a result become cognitively ineffi* 
cicnt. Turc'*' (1977) describes a first-year law student who 
panics al^it^a test and spends hour aifter hour obsessively 
s\udyingminute details and even reading nutterial'that is 
p^pherally related to the course of study. Panicked stu- 
denpare not able to focus o'h the most important Tssues in 
the c9urse and thus perform poorly on exams H^rvjgi- 
lance ts characterized by a i^trong motivation to engage in a 
thorough search and appraisaU but continued threats be* 
come diversions that malce attentiveness to the tasl^of 
'studying indiscriminate. 

Premature jclosure (that is^ quickly choosing a solution to 
end a stressful situation-^rhaps by rushing through an 
exam) is another consequence of high stress in decision 
making (Jants WZh The disadvantage of prematun: ck>- 
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sure is that one's pnMem^solving abilities are diminished 
because alternative sotittions are not goierated. iW stu- 
ilent, pnre than the nonstudent. is faced with both social 
and lAteUectual transition (GiicHehng 1969); tlies^ranst* ' 
tions tnvht croate dilemmas that could put student:, in 
particular it risk of premattUT closure. Thu<. it is possible 
that a student app^aiUi^ poorly iH^epai^for a test because 
he responded with supcificia] answer^ might be experienc- 
ing a high 4egree cf stress that manifests jisetf with prema- 
ttire closure. 

Although the extra attentiveness associated with hypcr^ 
vigilance seems to be opposite the superficiality as$ociat<^ 
wiAi preniaUire closure, ii :s not too difhcilt to imapnv 
bow both problems could (but not Vicloessarily) occur to- 
gether to adversely dfffct sttulents* perfor mahce. For \ 
example, the obsessive sttident whois threatened by 
course material and becomes hypervigilant might Mt have 
the cogaittve ability to integrate ideas in an/meanipgfu) 
way. This lack <^ integration might lead to prematuit' 
closure in whtch only a^sm&lt and perhaps superficial part ^ 
oPthe mhtetial , displayed on a t<st. This r:;ample also 
reflects the narrowing of attention and the tHsk^irrele\'ant 
, behavior that is associated with high stress Uanis 1982).^ 

["v^onged exposure to envir!>nmental stressors an^or to 
'information overload resuhs in cognitive fatigue--aan insuf- 
ficient resetve of attention to perform defnaiyling t^sks 
(Cohen 1^90). Negative aftereffects on performance .are 
magnified when the individuai'does not feel in control of \ 
the stressor. 

Stress alM> ; jsults in some'social aftereffects (Cohen . 
1980). Exposure t6 unpredictable and uncontroflablc flress 
leads to decfreased sensitivity lo others — decreases in 
helping, decreases In recognition of iodividua) dincrences. 
and increases in aggression. These social effects ^outd at 
- least indirectly diminish students* performance to the 
degree that an adequate support system helps mediate 
stress (Cobb.1976). ^ I 

A fundamental assumption in Chickering'-^ book (1969) is 
that "colleges and universities will be educaiton^Iy effect 
tive only if Ihey reach students *where they live.* oidy if 
they connect significantly with those concerns of centra! 
importance to the students'* (p. ?}. One concept that can 
help stu<fents deal with stress is "stress inoculation'* (Mei* 



chenbaum )977), Scress^tinoculatioii j^^uscd to protect 

individuals from the disrikptive and demoralizing effects 

associated with decisions th^ have a high potential for 

negative consequences. When using stress inoculation, the 

student first receives information describing what it is like 
^ to experience the negative consequences and how sdnie 

consequences can be avoided. Merely receiving informa- 

tion about a stressful event has the effect of reducing stress 

because the individual is better able to mobilize resources 

in preparation for the event. For example, during an orien* 

Ution for first-year law students, the subtle and intimidat* 

ing "game|" students play with each other to gain a com- 
V petitive edge were vividly described. Merely exposing 

destructive games probably helped students to recognize 

them for what they are and thus helped eliminate the in- 
timidating effects. In 0ict. such an approach would make it 

difficult for a student to seriously play the games if he 

knows that ot^er students would^jecognize what he is 

d(»ng. 

' Meicbenbaum's.stress inoculation training program ^ 
(1977) incoq>drates information giving by first describing 
the nature of stress reactions to help individuals conceptu- * 
alizethem. SecondT, individuals actually reliearst how tbi:y ^ 
would use coping skills. Third^indivkluals act out the 

newly learned skills in role plays and/or practice fhemin , ^ « / 

actual situations. A similar approach,is used with new 

physicians beginning a residency pro^^; videotaped y-"'^'^^^ 

vignettes of desthictive interactions between new phy$i^ 

dansand various health care professionals are sh^M^lo 

help anticipa;^ effective coping, 

Part of a stress inoculation program inyoKres faculty 
members' being as specific 'as po5sih)raD0ut the expectar 
tionsof the programs and courst^^y teach. A forum ) 
where older students share Mp^ences about Iraw they 
coped and where the ins ^na outs of the educjitional pro* 
pam are described can help inoculate students against 
severe stress. Str^i^inoculation helps students feel in 
control and thu^ reduce the unpleasantness of the situa- , 
tion. i 

An effective stress inoculation program could be cq/n- 
pared to an astronaut's preparation for space fiight. Before 
theirfirst liftoff into space, astronauts experience numer- 
ous simulated liftoffs and space trips in which they are 
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faced ov^itd over with a wide variety of possible threat* 
eiting problems. Thus> during their first trip into spac€> 
they are so prepared for a]m>st any dangerous situation 
ths^ their responses to these situations are automatic. 
When students can anticipate and have son^e id^ about * 
how to control problems they^have never encountered, 
they are better ptepared to cope with stress. They will 
then be better abEe to focus their energies on the prpmises 
the educatfonal p«x)ccss holds rather than the potential 
jeopardies. 
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'Eovtrouoeiital Setting 

Stress is a product of interaction between an individual and 
the environment. Thei^ore, before looking at the nature of . 
stress among college^sludents, it is helpful- to consider 
briefly the college environment. While^^iany are aware that 
the first college in what would become tW United States 
was Harvard, fewer know that before the end of its second 
year, the college closed when students* complaints of 
beatings and poor food, forced the resignation of the first 
master of the new college (LockmilleV 19^). This incident 
su£^ests not that students'liardships characterize the 
history of American higher education but that* while some 
sources of stress are related to conditions of their times* 
stress also can be understood in the nature of colleges and 
institutions. In other words^stress amdng students occurs 
in^he context^of traditions (historical) and conditions ^ 
(contemporary)* "What ourcolleges do. tends either to be 
governed by tradition or to be Tnfprovised in the face of 
diverse— usually unanticipated — pressures'* (Sanford 
!9^7a.p. 1). " ' 

The aim of The American College^ a multiauthored 
volume, was to sum up what was known of the effects on ^ 
students of going to college. In the preface to the 1967 
edition* Sanford noted that, since the book was first pub- 
lished in 1962, the Free Speech Movement had occurred ^t- 
the Berkeley campus of the University of California. Be- 
cause The American College **took up cudgels on behalf of 
the individual student and his development before camp^s 
unrest began to be widely noted/' Sanford characteijzed 
the volume as ''an analysis of what all the shootmg has 
been about" (1967a^ p. vii). 

Ironically. Clark Kerr^ the president where "all the 
shooting" took placei already had written an insightful 
book about changes that precip^atcd student unreM. In 
The Uses of the University 11963)*. Kerr observed that, 
because of the importance of knowledge to naiional eco- 
"homic and social growth, the nature and quality of the 
university hasbeen'reshaped. "Old concepts of faculty- 
student relations, of research, of faculty-admimstrat j6n 
roles are being changed at a rate with6ut paralleP' (p. vii). 
Kerr coined the term **multiversity" ](o describe the emerr 
gence of lafge, multipurpose institutions: 





The University started as a single community— a com* 
munity of masters and studenis. h may even be said to 
have had a soul in the sense of central animating princi- 
ple* Today the large American university iSy rather, a 
whole series of commanities {p. 1>, 

^ Smith and Bei1ist€in<l979), describing Kerr's multiversity 
as a ^'multiunit university*" asked whether higgeir is better: 
"Do they torgaitizaticms] become enervated when they 
expand past a certain point? In particular, do cdteges and 
universities function t>oorly as leanung commuraties when 
they bf»H>me very l^i^? We believe the answer often is 

>s^\(p^2). 

Some sl^tsticji dramatize the accelerated growth of 
higher education siiice j^orld War 11: % 

• From I9S9 to 1974, total eni^llinent increased 300 
percent. 

{ • In I9S0; 75 percent of students were enrolled in col* 
l^ges and universities with fewer than 2,000 students; 
by 1974, only 30 percent w^re enrolled in such institu- 
tions. 

• In 1950, only 10 institutions enrolled more than 20*000 
students; in 1974, there were 95 such institutions 
(Smith and Bernstein 1979, p. 2). 

Increases iuuistitutional size negatively aflect students* 
personal devek^ent* with fewer opportunities to partici* 
pate in extracurficular activities and to work closely with 
faculty (Smith and Bernstein 1979* p. 17). Personal values 

, change. Levels of cheaticig increase with the size of a 
school; students at large institutions feel relatively anony- 
mous in relation to the student body as a whole and feel 
£bss responsibility for upholding community values (Bow* 
ers 1964). WhQe showing concern for colleges that "are too 
small to be effective in the use of their resources or in the 

- breadth of the ptx^iam they (^er their students,*' the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education also decries 
lite ''cult of gigantism** (1971). The costs of bigness in* 
elude: 

• loss of personal attention to students 

• loss of personal acquaintance anujng faculty members 
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. • increase' in administrative complexity 

increase in disruptive events on campus ^ ^ 

logs of the chance to serve new areas with new cam* 

puses ^ 
• loss of thep^nce to diversify with new and different 
types of campuses (p. 6X . 

' Of course, not alt colleges are laiige. Yet "'university 
colleges'' that are part of a university with big graduate 
programs, such as Yalis or Michigan, or are adminis* 
tratively independent, such as Amherst, Oberlin, or 
Vassar, provide a model that other colleges regard as de- 
sirable: 

Drawn by emulation on oke side and pushed by accredit- 
ing agencies on the otherfan increasing number cf 
terminal colleges hire Ph,D,sfrom the leading graduate 
schools even though they fear the impact of men who 
may not be happy or complacent at a terminal college, 
and who may also make others less happy or complacent 
(Jencks and Ricsman 1969, p. l$\ 

*in addition to accelerating size and to the emulation of 
growing institution^ by other institutions, the environment 
tal setting includes an increased diversity in theiypes of 
students seeking a college education. 

Higher education in the United States until about 1940 
'was largely for the elite; from 1940 to 1970, we moved to 
mass higher education; and from 1970 to 2000\ we will 
move :o universal-access higher education— opening it 
to more elements of society than ever before (Carnegie 
Commrssfon t97t, p, 9), 

Higher education jfi the United States is a '^mosaic of 
differing institutions, goals; standards, and attitudes, , , , itt 
is diverse, complex, and sut:yect to rapid change** (Lock* 
miller 1969, p. I). Stress rs predictable in such an environ- 
ment: 

Given the diversity among students and the increasing 
size and complexity of the university campus, it is likely 
that many students are far from discovering the opti- 

O . ^ 
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mum cottditiotts for themselves, or f heir campuses. . . . 
Stress is seen as the consequencrof an ittadequafe fit of 
student needs and goats with the votlege environment 
(Falk 1975. p. 27). 

Within the context of diverse students with differing 
Jieeds copji>g with complex jnstituttons^curr^t environ- 
mental factors that may -exacerbate stress include the rise 
in college expenses, increased competition to get into 
graduate and professional school, and an uncertain job 
market for^ollege graduates. 'Time, money, [and] grade 
point averages lurk like closet monsters for these youths, 
threatening to snatch away chances they know the^f need 
to become ivhat they ai^ capable of being'' (EteMtlle 1983, 
p. 71). _ ^ ' » 

Sources of Stress 

A theme of this monograph is that stress among students is 
rooted in the past and the pre^nt. In other words, there 
are both continuities and dtscontinuittes. The continuity of 
stress has occurred not just over decades, but overcentu* 
ries (Katz 1975). This continuity of stress is rooted in the 
inherent challenges colleges pose to incoming htgh^phool 
graduates. The discontinuity of stress^hat is, new condi- 
ttons-*includes student activism in the 1960s and cynicism 
regarding change in the f970s (Katz 1975, pp. 24S-49). 
Although current conditions can exacerbate student stress, 
the basis for stress is rooted in the challenges colleges have 
always posed for students. Formany students, college is 
an abrupt change from high school. The cdlege years bring 
separation from home and parents, academic demands are 
greater than those in high school, and Mudents face ques* 
tions about personal identity and career choice. Some 
authors emphasize the importance of the first two months 
' of college (Walker and Beach 1976); others warn of the 
^'sophomore slump,'* which occurs in the spring semes* 
ter of the freshman year when freshmen '^expect so much 
and get so little" (Schoonmaker l97Lp. 103). kegardless 
.of when peal^metnents occur, all four years of college 
can be vtewed as a period of transition and change^ To a 
great extent, college poses a m^or cfialtCngc in an indi- 
vidual's life. 



With chalknge comes th^^iHomisc of jeopardy, The 
potential for reward or puni)s|ifnent is great, depending 
upon success or failure. 

ne pkture thdt emerges from ourfour'year study of 
college students is that of a wide variety of patterns in 
- which individuals react and devHop during the college 
years. The college environment is a highly controlling 
one, and it creates stress in many students* Some indi- 
viduals are well enough equipped psychologically to 
utilize both the opportuttities and the obstacles of the 
college environment for the purpose of their own growth* 
At the other end of the spectrum areihose whose needs 
for passivitjh-for being told what to do^uve become so 
much a part of their lifestyle that they do not experience 
the conditions of the environment as stressful or inhibi'* 
ing. In between are the bulk of students, whose live s ' 
^ never reach an adequate seif'awareness and - * * whose 
demands and constraints discourage their spontaneity 
<Katzctat. I%9. p. 3). 




Most educators have recognized that stress is necessary 
forgnowth. The problem hasbeen^to provide an optimum 
level of stress. The di(ferencesJ>etween "good stress" and 
^'bad stress" have been recognized {Sherburne 1966, p. 
^ 343). Some educators have seen the need'for psychiatric 
help as evidence of ''bad stress.** An early study^oT sttident 
psychiatric problems reported on the class that entered the 
University of Be keley in the fall of l%l as freshmen (Ellis 
1969). Of the 3,474 enterjng sAfdents, 493 < 14 percent) used 
the psychiatric clinic afthe student health service over a 
four-year period, it would be simplistic to say that the 
institution caused these students' problems, as atmoM 
half of them reported previous counseling or psychother- *"TJT 
apy. Nevertheless, their reasons for seeking psychiatric COWp^tuSOIl 
help at Berkeley portray a general picture of stress: depres-/^ ^ ^ OIU/ Qtt 
sion, inability to dd school workt nervousness, anxiety^ uncertain inh 
and so on. " 

Another measure of stress is the colle^ft dropout rate. mUfK^L 
Again, while assignment of "cause'* seems pointless, if not 
impossibles dropping odt must be ^een as the fleeing side of 
the "fight or flight" formula. In another study of Berkeley ^ 
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sitidenlst 9 percent of an entering class^left and returned to 
school, and 50 percent left and did not return <Katz et 
196^^. In a review the litemuitt under 50 percent^of 
entering freshmen students nationwide finished college four 
years later <Hirsch andf Keniston 1970). The decision to 
leave oojtege w£i$ a cri$t&-^''a moment of intensified anxi* 
ety and sh«ss, a turning pointy and the culmination of a 
long process of reflection and growing dissatisfaction'' 
(Hirsch and Keniston' 1970* p^ 4). 

College dropouts have been described as students who* 
in the face of environmental challenges, chose to change 
neither themselves nor the environment (Falk 1975), 
Rather* they chose to increase the distance between them- 
selves and the^iource of stress* the college enyironrtient. 
Again* the image of colle^ dropouts evokes ''fighi or 
flight*" with flight being the chosen strat<^. The ''interac* 
tional stress" mpdel of students* characteristics and envi^ 
ronmental features has some^upport (Falk 1975). Stress is 
the consequence of a ^^mismatch" between student and 
college* but more systematic and quantitative research is 
needed to artictilate the dynamics of the interaction be- 
-tween students and the college environment (Falk 1975). 
No satisfactory answer has yet been found to the question 
' of what is the (q>timum rate of de velopment for college 
students (Saoford i967b* p. 55). StudenU ''develop when . 
stress is great enough to chatlengrlheir prior modes of 
adaptation* but not so great as to induce defensive reac* . 
tions»" but '*how much stress does each student need?'* 
(Sanfofd 1967bt p. 52). Unfortunately* no one has yet 
answered that question. ' 

It is difficult to specify the sources of stress for Cidlege 
students because they comprise a diverse group located at 
diverse institutions. However* 50 percent of the college 
students who seek counseling complain of difficulty study* 
ing or of ^xiety^ tension, and depression related to poor 
graSdesy or fear of doing pooriy in courses (Blaine and , 
McArthur 1971. p. 163). 

Soitttkms 

The reduction of stress in college students begins with their 
taking more x>ntrol o^er their cottege education. Walker 
and Beach (.976), wri ing primarily for minority students*, 
recommend that, in getting ready for college, students , 
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Qgiife out iK^iat to expect. Indeed, tb^ c^er a lange of 
social, pcarsonal, and academic fiKtors incoming students 
jnistcooAden 

^ • a fi»lii^ of greater isdati^tn college than in 
school 

• a greater variety of social and economic .backgrou^ 
in fellow students than was true in high school class- 
Mates 

• a much greater variety of class size and teaching styles 
tn college than in high school 

• a tendency to imse grades more on written worit than 
on class performance 

• greater personal responsihility for allocating time 

• more competition in college than tn high school 

• kss feedback about progress than in high school 
(p: 94). 

Ihis identification of differences and similarities between 
high school and college is a form of the stress inoculation 
described earlier. It is a way for students to gain control 
over their environment. \ 

The lack of feedback, the last item on Wdker and 
Beach's list, is an important'factor because feeling tn 
control is influenced by both information and feedback. 
- Infrequent information about how students are doing may 
indicate a lack of feedback to students. A solution is to 
provide fireshmen with nudsemester grades. 

A sense of control comes as students become indepen* 
d^t: 

* 

The independent person makes Ms own decisions and 
controls his own Iffe. He, understands the world he lives 
in and knows what he wants from^ it. He can distingtdsh 
between important and trivial issues, and dots not 
squander his time or energy on meaningless, s^* 
destructive protests about trivialities (Schoonmaker 
1971, p. 17). 

lb become independent, college students should analyze 
themselves, analyze 'the ^stem/* and "take what we can 
1^'*. {Schoonmaker 1971 , p. 20). That anHoach cao be 
"gT^^wd as "help us help you" (p. 22). It fits wea into 
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.the persochcnviromneiU modeL addressing the source of 
stress kleiitUied by Adk; a poor match' between student 
aiMi coUesc. The sohitioa is N>r students to woric out a ^ 
relationship with the system that helps them define them- 
selves and reach their own goals (Schoonmaker 1971 ; 
WUker and Beach 1976), 

A different ?pr:oach-*"let us help you ''-4s to provide 
mental health.^rvtces for college students (Blaine and 
McArthur!97l), 

We are agreed, educator and psycMatrht alike^ that the , 
college should not be turned into a sanitarium. Never- 
theless, attention must be paid to the feelings as welLas 
. intellects cf people in education*' if the college experi* 
ence is to count as a m^for factor, , , , During' the past 
' twenty-five years or so, we have come to learn that the 
emotional climate of a school has profound implications 
for th^ effectiveness of the education it offers (Farns- ' 
worth and Muiiter 197U p. 2). 

Other helpers have other roles. The role of the college 
psychologists for example* is changing from ''a mental 
tester whose armamentarium consisted of a Tew intelli- 
^ fence tests^^o someone whose practices "include assess 
ment of intellectual functioning, the assessment of person* 
ality* diagnosis^ therapy, guidance* and personnel assess- 
ment" (McArthur and Dinklage 1971, p. 28). Faculty have 
a role in counseling and referral: ''The essential duty of the 
teacher who is attempting to help a student is to be a sym** ^ 
patheuc listener" (Oalrymple 1971. p. |9). 

A third approach to leducins stress is ^^hetp yourself by 
helping other students/' College students themselves make ^ 
excellent peer counselors, ''promoting their own adapta* 
tion to college in the context of hetjHng others'; (Giddan 
and Austin 1982^ p. ix). For example, the Telephone Coun- * 
seling Service at Florida State University offers three 
msijof types of services; <1) information— 4br example* how 
to drop a course; (2) crisis intervention counseling by 
trained volunteers; and (3) referrals to campus and commu- 
nity agencies for problems that could not be resolved by a 
single telephone call (Kalafat and Schulman 1^2). Other 
self-help prognims at Florida S^e University Jnclude a 
multmedia can^r guidance propant* a campus drug infer* 



nutkm center, ami a studeni-i^rated academic advising 
service* Whatever the program^ hqwever, certain steps are 
necessary to ivake peer proframs work: ddining the 
needSto ideotifyiiig the administration^ and studeuts* per- 
spectivfjs, and ptanmoKprUgnupcvaluatton at the $taH. ' 

A VkriMioci of the sdf-belp approach is a progiam at San 
Jo^State Cdkge in which freshmen were recruited ^nto 

ibe%** and "clans" (Finney 1975). A tribe of 80 students 
met nuHtthly as part of some extra social activity aqd at 
tWo weekend marathons each semester. Each ctan of 10 
students met twice a week to discuss school. Based on ^ 
questionnaire, students in the pmgram fdt that their partic- 
ipation helped them handle their own problems. 

A unifying theme is clear among these three approaches 
to reducing stitss in college. AUempt^ to prevent or mini- 
mize distress focus on giving students a greater feeling of 
control over their campus environment. Information, feed- 
back; and social support are essential ingredients. 



GRADUATE STUDENTS 



Altiibugh Yale graduated tiieflm in I86t,ina$t 
educators matk the oflSctal betmiung of graduate educatiofi 
at Johns Hopkins Universtty tn )876. The foundtng of 
Johns Hopkins is worth reviewing because it helped to 
shape the position that graduate students sttll hold today. 
. Johns Hopkins was a wealthy B^timorrt'merchant who 

* made his fortune jrom the BAO Railroad. He provided tn 
his will for the establishment of a new university and teh ^ 
the details to a board of trustees, who visited other univer- 
sities and brought consultants to^timofv. What they 
learned was ihat^the last thing America needed was art- 
other coll^. They also teamed that the best person to 
,buifd up an institution quite dWerent from a colter was 
Daniel Coit GiUnan, Oilman had been 4>resident of the 
University of California since 1872* where the trustees 

^Ihwtraied his attempt to build a new type of institution. By 
bringing Gibnan to Johns Hopkhis, the trustees demon- 
strated their desire that Johns HO{]^ns become an addition 
to American higher education rather than a rival to existing 
institutions (Gtlman 1961; Rudolph 1962). 

The model for graduate education at Johns Hopkins was 
the German university; with its emphasis on research. 
-Thus, Johns Hopkins devek>ped as a faculty<emered 
ihstttution, where students provided the teachers with 
stimulation-*the on>o$ite of the traditional English college^ 
mbdeL where teachen were theoretically engaged in the 
stimulation (rf students (Rudolph 1962). 

While many American educators welcomed the doctotal 
d^pee, philosopher-psychotogist Wlliam James wrote a 
famous essay tn 19Q3.*''The Vhl>. Octopus;' in which he 
criticized the national movement toward the4*h.D. aiid its 
effects oa.his own ^nstitution^arvanl. Althou^ most 
universities did not go so for as Johns Hopkins in its em* 
phasis on feculty* the collegiate tradition was.altered as 

' institutions added graduate studies. Thus, American uni- 
versities were f<Ainded on two different national patterns— 
a German university model for graduate study superim- 
posed on the English college that had been the model for 
American undeigradiiate education — and ^*the resulting 
strain has characteris ed American higher education ever 
since'^ (Hartneft and[Katz 1976* p/6). 



This straiii has been a source of stress for both college . 

, md (fBdtute studeets. On the one band. coOege students 
km thil oiiny focuhy find their lewaids in tes^ 
father than in teaching. On the other hand, graduate Ac- 
dents learn that, when Acuity do emphasize teAhii^ 
often it is done to accommodate undetBrnduate rather than 
graduate students, 

, In addittcm to the historica) strain on graduate students 
fcsuUing from the hybrid nature of Anerican universities, 
two trends in American giaduate education in the 1960s 
piovided an additional source of stre$!i for graduate stu* 
dents. First, during the 1960s the pifoductjonof Ph D.s 
nearly tripled. 

' Going to gritdttaif sjphool. an event which was typically 
received with a n^tufe of astonishment and admira^ 
tion as recently es the l9S0"s. mct^asingly became an ah 
most expected next 4tep for many college seniors during 
the halcyon days of the sixties (Hartnett and Katz' 
l97A.p,8), 

In addition to more indivMuals seeking doctoral degrees, 
more institutions began to offer doctoral degrees. 
Along with ^he increase in graduate students, a second 
^^and relKted trend in the t960s was the growth in federal 
funding. By the late t960s. many graduate students were 
being supported by govemnient ft^nds. Together these two 
trends of growth in numbers^of students and in ftnanctal 
support by the federal government have made the graduate 
experience incrgastngly impersonal: 

Many academic departments^ which began as smalL 
intimate groups of scholars with mutual concerns and 
interests, blossomed into large collections of diverse 
individuals. , . ^ Furthermore, the increased levels of 
federal funding created a vicious circle all its own. The 
grant money made expansion possible to be sure, but the 
newly acquired faculty then needed to obtain more 
money for support and further expansion. . , .Atthe 
same time— and most likely as a consequence^oncern 
for students*was neither respected nor rewarded (Hart- 
nett and Katz 1976. p. t IK 
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Iti a<ktitioii*t<rttie.Ktstorical itiatfi on treduatc eduoation 
and the pressures prov^ided by growth and cxpanskm in the. 
I9ti0s, the cflviromnent ctgriitMc Mocatkm has posed 
fiuiherchaUcniesni the 1970s and l9e(K— the oversupply 
of Ph.D*s and thc,scu«ity of JoSopporinnities. Most 
acaikmic t^aden did not anticipate this trend (MEa:.:iew 
I970K Campus visits and interviews, an cxaminatioti of 
ptannmg documents, and i|tiestionMue$re^ ' 
"imiwessiofustic interpretation"" that: 

, . . emerges iosj a piciure of gr%: iuate and pr^fessiottat 
edutoiion in h ^nrattments, prtMems^ vests, ,^ui 
fioped'f^*signifiv0t»ce.ar€ expanding rapidfy. . , . Those 
responsibte for the expansion ^tieve that they are re- 
sfpondSTt; to ttear demands for professionai^manpower, 
for fesearch and for service , andfurtlier that in some 
way or other tn^r society wiU pwkle the tecessary 
fbimcidwpp(m,WlMabotmtf^ 
preoeagmhn wUh stMis, pmilgfi, md gmwih ot 
institutions seeking to expand graduate and research . 
capabilities, even if this should mean negttct of oth^r 
educuHoncd vdlues (Mayheiv I970« p.^). 

\jf ' * ^ ^ 

Unfortunately, not otdy did most educators not foresee 
ttie ovcrsupply of doctord candidates and the lessened. M 
demand for dortorat graduates, the response to these , T 
changes htts been slow. McM graduate departments have ^ 
not stimulated many nutkxr program^chai^s (Breoeman 
1975). r 

Mayl^w (I970>.distinguished ''developing'* from ''devel* 
oped*' institutions. Developing iiKtAutions in particutar, 
white hoping for increased federal support, Were inclined 
^assume that stc*: appropriations would pft>yide not duly 
for educattonal (wigrams twt also for fhculty r^seaich (p^ 
3). Not surprisingly, the impact of poor employment ofK" 
portumties and reduced federal support for graduate stu* 
dents has mSst iffect^ the less prestigioiis i|epartments< 
usually localfd in poorl^Jmattced private umv^ties and 
in the lesser known lnsthUlkHifr(Breneman 1975). 

The environmental^ setting a graduate student enters^ 
today is at a crossroads: 
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Afier nearlya century of vigorous growth and expan* 
5wwt* ^fier a decade of generous treatment from federal 
grant agencies^ and after years of being viewed with 
admiration and awe by targe segments of the Anerican 
sodety'^^tkfor what it did for society at large and ifte 
indivkluals who passed through its laboratoriest U' 
brariest and seminar rooms^^raduate education has 
arrived at a new point in its history. A creative and 
imagiriative response is clearly needed to insure the 
long-range future and viabUity of American graduate * 
education <Hartfiett and Katz 1976. p. 14). 



What are graduate students supposed to accomirfish tti 
this etivirotimental setting? They are in the university 
primarily to earn advanced degrees. They take courses, 
write research papers^ and fulfill other defmrtmental obliga- 
tions. AAer passing required preliminary examinations, 
doctoral candidates write a (^sertation. In most cases, 
these tasks are very difficult. Why are giaduate students 
willing to undertake them? 

What James and other critics predicted at the beginning 
of the century has in substantial measure come about: 
the tentacles of the *'octopus" have reached out and 
caught all too many whose sole reason for subjecting 
themselves to the discipline of the Fh.D, ts the prestige 
endowed on the job thade certain i^isbci 1979,p*516)* 

Within this mitieu, it is not surprising that many graduate - 
students experience stress. 



Sources of Strtss 

Although the oversupply of Ph.D.s and the discouraging 
job market may be recent sources of stress for graduate 
students, other sources probably are not different from 
those experienced by graduate students a generationiigdv 
Sources of $U^ss for giaduate students are inherent in the 
university environment, although current social changes* 
such as an unstabfe economy^ might complicate one's 
copit« with the stress (Attbach 1970; HaUect/1976: Val- 
dez 1982). 
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Five conditions of graduate student life cause 'friction* 
disaffection, and general unhajppiness*': 



Graduate students are aduits in every sense of the 
term but are often treated as children by their univer- 
sities. 

2. (graduate students are often woefully expifntei^ by 
jndividuat professors, departments ami universities, 
by way of inadequate remuneration for work per- 
formed> work toads which almost preclude prompt 
completion of academic work^ or occasional plagia- 
rism by senior prcifessors of students* original work* 

3. Graduate stt f#:ft are subject to arbitrary treatment 
by professors* departments or institutions and have 
few means of resisting such treatment. ' 

4i Graduate students are often almost totally dependent 
on their professors or department for a livelih^*ody for 
certification as a scholar* and possibly for future 
academic positions* 

5. The role of a graduate student as a teaching or re- 
search colleague with a senior prcifessor is often 
ambivalent (Mximch 1970, p. 565). 




Rir- 



White a number of positive factors are associated with 
graduate student life ^or exaiMe* a strong subculture that 
often provides psychdogical support), on balance the 
graduate student lives and works in a state of substantial 
powertessness. *Mt is into the stlident*s academicperform- 
ance that the ultimtate feeling of powerlesisness enters* Fbr 
it is upon the judgment of senior faculty members that his 
career depends" (Altbach 1970, p. S6SX 

Because evaliu^tion of a graduate student^s work re- 
quires ^at discretion, particularly in judging a doctoral 
dts^sertation, *'the agartes of the decision<making process 
are a cause of substantia! frustration and strain * (Altbach 
1970, p. 567X *'Even when the student has confidence in 
the criteria of judgment and in the honesty of the profes- 
sors involved, it is still with a feeling of anxiety that he 
enters into academic relationships" (Altbach 1970* p. 576). 
When studentslack faith in the fairness and reliability of 
the evaluation system, they may eggage in strategies to 
beat the system as a way of coping with the situation— for 
example^ ''cultivating the wod opinion of a professor by 



establishing some soit of personal relationship with him'' 
(Sanfon) W6>p.23l 

^ In addition to a sense of powertef sness> some graduaie 
students experience a feeling of amtnguity in their rote as 
teaching assistants. It too is a source of stress. The emer- ' 
genceof the ^'departmental insurgencies" by teaching 
assistants at Wisconsin is a source of stress that, white 
relating to a temporary phenomenon such as the student 
revolution in'^t'he late 1960s, m^ay also be rooted in the 
naiare of graduate education (Ahbach 19701 For example, 
the rote of teacher may be stressfUl l>ecause the^rewatds for 
graduate students, tike their faculty, lie in research, not 
teaching' Graduate students have always been expected to 
teach> yet in most cases they have had no prior teac^ng 
experience and are given tittle or no guidance by their faculty. 
In one case, a patient known as CaH had done fairly we)) 
in graduate school until he assumed the role of teaching 
assistant, ' 

In his teaching role, he felt strange and nervous. Even 
standing up before a group dnd attempting to impart 
knowledge seemed to him to be pretentious and phony. 
He could not make demands on his students. He refused 
to evaluate them and could not accept the possibility 
that his own superior expertise put him in a somewhat 
different position than he was in as an ttnderg^aduare 
(Halleck 1976, p, 165). 



Cari had been a political activisi as an undergraduate, and 
Halleck found it dlfRcult to determine whether CaH's 
problems with assuming responsibility as a leaching assist- 
ant were based on political ideology or on some underlying 
personal problem. In any case, ''even the limited authoi rty 
of the graduate poiitioii was for him quite stressfur' (Hal- 
leck 1976, p, 165), 

The value of this case study and of others is that a 
source of siress although r^lat^d to social^conditions such 
as student militarism in th& ip60^ and the overproduction 
of Ph,D,s in the 1970s, ti^ay also be rooted in the nature of 
graduate education, Fo^example, maladaptive behaviors 
can be traced to two tifiieless needs of graduate stiKlents: 
the need for meaningfuractivity and the need for intimacy 
rHalleck 1976),' With regard to the search for meaningful 
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activity* ''many of the minor anxieties and (t^pressions that 
bring graduate ^tudents to the psychiatrist seem to be 
related to a profound fear of lass of potentiality that the 
student relates to the processes of specialization" (Hallcck^ 
1976* p. 163). In otbir words, graduate study by its very 
nature requires the student to become a specialist — in 
some cases a subspeciallst — in a field of study. By choos* 
ing one focus» graduate students by necessity must timit 
their inc|uiries. Choosing a specialized field of study is a 
dtfiicutt choice and is accompanied by uncertainty: 



Gradmte students today are aware of the rapid rate of 
technological change* the impact of new scient^c dis^ 
' coveHes, and the impact ef the {formation explosion. 
They appreciate that whatever they learn today is likely 
to be obsolete tomorrow. They fear specialization and 
believe that it will isolate them from too many aspects of' 
real life. The pursuit of excellence in one relatively^ 
limited area of human knowledge seems to be almost 
sUfling and alienating in a world that is vhartfcteriZed by 
rapid change i)M\eck 1976. p. 163). 

With regard to the need for intimacy, "dissolution of 
relationships is cuirently the primai:y cause of emotional 
disorders among graduate students ."(Halleck I976.<' 
p. 167). Although issues oHlating and Vi^^ting are critical 
for most unmarried aduhs in their twenties, some problems 
dre unique to graduate studentSr "To achieve intimacy with 
others, one must first have the opportunity to meet others 
in a climate that allows intimacy to develop" (Halleck 
l9/6i p. t69). The following pattvrn is apparent: "Graduate 
students who work with only a few p^ple and who are 
likely to sec the same individuals day hi and day out can 
find themselves easily rutfdd into an extiltmely isolated, 
lonely life'^ (Halleck IV76. p. I6VV 

Graduate school and individual\;arcers put stress un 
personal relation.ihips ^Hartshorn f976). The human drive 
for social intimacy is compromised ill the lives uf married 
graduate students. Because graduate Vudies can bccume 
£in all-consuming enJeavor. lack of cormnunicatiun and 
lack of recreation time can be tna)or souijccs of dissatisfac* 
tion. Financial is!rtjes are a prominent concern fui must 
marric^fJ graduate students (Gilbert I9K2>. 



The need Tor meaningful activity and social intimacy is 
made niore difRcult to fulfitl when graduate students go to a 
new school Tor their graduate trainingr-tKe case Tor most 
graduate students. When they arrive at their new campus, 
ilfst*ycargra«iuate students are like freshmen. Their sttuja* 
tton can be more difficult than that of fteshmen, however, 
because there are no orientation and social activities to , 
welcome them (H^Jteck 1976), 

Starttng^di^ate school involves many life changes in 
addition to moving to a new place. Va]dez(l982) used the 
Holmes and Rahe Social Readjustment Rating Scale 
(SRRS) to study 33 first^year doctoral students at a school 
or social welfare in the northeast. The SRRS is an instru* 
ment that assigns life change units (LCUs) to life events 
that ^requite adaptation or coping. Each life event is as^ 
signed a,weight. For example_^''deathoraspouse'' is 
assigned 100 LCUs, ''minor violation of the taw^' 1 1 
LCUs, In Valdez's sttidy, the first^year gradtiate stadents 
^ were asked to respond in terms of their first three months 
or graduate schooU According to the SRRS, a score of 300 
indicates ''m^jor crisis/' The mean score fot the Students 
mthe Valdez study was 313^ One-third of the students fell 
into the ' meyor crisis'' level; another third experienced 
''moderate crisis." Only two students were "bdow crisis" 
level, 

Valdez's conclusion was that a considerable number or 
lire events occur among first^^ear graduate students and 
that graduate students may as a i<.3tift be undergoing con- 
siderable stress (I94t2, p, 36), This statement is by iis 
nature conditional because every individual perceives life 
changes difFerentty and responds to them differently, Ar 
event that is a ''m^jor crisis'' for one pennon is ''mild" for 
another Nevertheless, regardless of how individuals view 
changes in their lives, educators should view the fir^t year 
of graduate school as a period of extraordinary change. 

Thus far, the picture of graduate students that has 
emerged is of adults who t/iay feel: 

• powerless because ot'thctr dependence on faculty 
membcrs'^judgipents 

• ambiguity nhoui their wolc iis teachers of undergmdu* 
itte ^Utdcnts 



• thwarted mtheirneed for meaningful activity be^^ 
gf the impersonal nature of tbar department and tlie 
narrow focus of their studies 

* fhistrated in their need for social intimacy because of 
the difficulty of ^uracting and/or maintaining personal 
relatioriships and ' ^ 
overwhelmed from the many changes in their lives^ . 
espectalty in the first year of graduate school 

In this mitieu* graduate students experience specific situa*^ 
tions as stressfU); that is* certain predicaments evoke^ 
negative feelings like discomfort and anxiety and provofcit 
task-oriented responses. In one study to identify the^ 
types of situations, Kjerulffand Wiggins (1976) asked a 
stratified random sample of graduate students from the 
Department of PsycHotogy at the University of Iltinots to 
describe stressful situations they had experienced since 
entering graduate school In particular^ they were asked to 
concentrate on situations that had led them to condder 
dropping out of graduate school. Ten males and five fe- ^ 
males respon(tod, piovidmg 18 diflferent situations. The 
stressf^ situations, which the inve^tigat<»s otganized into 
three categories (academic failure^ interpersonal problems, 
and fete-failure) appear in table I . The examples of situa* 
tions imagined by these graduate students certainly under- 
score the potential for jeopardy.. Even if these situations 
are not experienced by any particular graduate student* 
they at least provide a basis for worry. 

A stressful event can become a distressful one (Koiko 
l9S0,p. I2K Negative thoughts can follow a stressful 
event, resuhing \n negative emotional states and in poten- 
tially counterproductive behaviors (see table 2). , 

The preliminary examination for Ph.D. candidacy is 
another stressfttl situation for many graduate students. One 
student report^ bn his postexam worries as follows: 

As time went on, my doubts began to increase more and 
more - - . - / became more and more pessimistic. I was 
quite sure I hadn't passed. It sort of reached the cHmax 
the day they made the decision. . . . I just couldn't go 
over to the building and wait for the results. So I came 
home and nobody was there and I sort of paced the floor 
Q a bit. The^ (another student} came in and told me that 
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TABLE 1 
STRESSFUL SITtJATlONS 



AoMlmiic FaUure 
'You Audk qualifying 
exams. 

You are asked to 
leave school bt* 
cause you are slow 
. on your master's 
thesis. 

You make? ''D" in 
u graduate Course. 

You're slow tc 
think up an idea for 
f a dissertation and 
want to stay in 
graduate ^hool a 
fi^b year, but the 
department cannot 
support you. 

You Au6 up a cfass 
presentation in 
graduate seminar 

YourTaCuUy advi-' 
SOT criticizes your 
' in^lass discuftsion 
habits. 



laterperaonal 
Probleim 

A faculty member 
is angry with you 
for not analyzing 
his data during^ 
finals week. 

Your faculty ^yl- 
sor m^cs arbitrary 
criticisms on your 
maker's thesis. 

You are in a re- 
search group with 
someone you dis- 
like intensely. 

Your faculty advi- 
^r tells yott that 
you spend too 
much time trying to 
be a good teacher. 

Your program 
Chairman isa hos* 
tile« difficult person 
add you are consid- 
ering leaving. 

Your research advi- 
sor is very distant 
and unhelpful 



Fate-Fathire 

You feel lost in 
graduate school and 
find it a drag. 

You are afraid you 
and your mate will 
not be able to get 
icA>s near each 
other after gradua- 
tion. 

Your subjects are 
not showing up and 
you feel very unin- 
terested and unen- 
thusiastic about 
your study. 

You are unex- 
pectedly pregnant. 

Your mate accepts 
a job offer 
-elsewhere before 
you are finished 
with graduate 
school 



No one likes your' 
idea for your disser- 
tatiod and you I'eel 
hopeleSvS. 

Soorcc: Kj^rulfT anU Wiggins 

he had passed and / heard that (another student friend} 
had passed* and they hej^an tofiersttade me to ratt ttp. / 
wotttdntt^ati up and I ^'as <ittite positive at the time- that 
I had failed the whole business. / was very anxiotts'and 
very upset. . . Finally, about seven o'clock I decided to 
f'nli up iafacaUy member) and no one answered* So I 
nt to ihe buildinft around eight o'clock. I heard that 
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/ TABLE 2 

AN EXAMPLE OF ACADEMIC STRESS 



Yoti ha^^twf^eeks to prepare for an exam and to complete a 
written assignment. The week before you couldn't spend as much 
lime on counework as you needed because of Research and/or 
yuur jub. It's the first test and the first written assignment for 
each course, and yotu really warned to do well on both. 

Cognltioits 

r>. It's only the beginning <st the term and Tm already bi^ind. 
How wdl 1 get caught up? 

1. It will be terrible if I Jon't do well on this first assignment! 
Feeiii^p/EnKitkMis 

^ ^Dre^ working so hard over the next two weeks, 
2^ Afiaiit of dof 1^ poorf y, apprehensive, 
. \ 3. Angry that researchiQob had ftquired so much time, 
^4, Frustrated that I didn*t have morelime to spend on course- 
work, 

5. Despondem over possibility of failing at the banning* 
Behavior 

t . Cdknplain to friends and classmates about situation. 

2. Stay up late worrying About performance. i 

3. Refuse several invi^tions for leisure activities to improve 
productivity. 

4. become irritable and shon %vjth people. 

5. Begin looking for an alternative career 
Sotim: Koiko t9^. 



he would be there. I was really completely shook up. ti 
took about everything I coutddojust to walk up the 
stairs and go in. I was quite convinced that I had failed* 
and i\e thing that bothered me was that I tried rational' 
izing everything and saying that it realty wasn*t that 
important and that I could take it over again* and so 
for/h^ : . The thing that bothered me more than any' 
thing else was I thought J had failed* but it was a ques' 
tion of how I could accept the failmeiH&Jtmk. 1978, p. I). 

Mechanic's study of how students perceived and re* 
spondei to these exams was conducted in 1960^ ortginaliy 



' puUt^ihedm 1962, and republished in 1978 with a new , 
foreword by the author. Not otAy^ was this sttidy a break- 
through when it was conducted and reported: it remains 
the best qualitative study of lu>w people come tafeel stress 
and how they dc:d with it. In the study. 22 students ngreed 
' to participate (tiic three who rtfttsed gaye piressums of 
time as their reason). During weekly am) bimonthly inter* 
views, including interviews, before and after the examina- 
tion. Mechanic interviewed each student approximately 10 
times. Four weeks before the examination, students and 
facuhy completed questionnaires, and four wMks after the 
examination, students completed a questionnaire. Me- 
chanic also occasionally interviewed faculty and spouses 
of students. He observed imeractioti:* in the department 
and attended a faculty meeting concerned with the exami- 
nations. 

Based on this comprehensive qualitative cultection of 
data, Mechanic found that vommunkatlon was a key 
factor. Because students had no fully rational basis for 
preparing for the preliminary exam» they attempted lo 
gauge their activities by observing each other. Through 
social comparison, students aniicif^tcd their own capabil- 
ity to prepare for the ex^inations and evaluated their own 
progress. A favorable comparison increased a studcint's 
confidence: an unfavorable dne prbvoked a feeling of 
discomfort. Because communication could lead tc both 
comfort and discomfort, therefore, students often commu* 
nicated with caution. 

The m^or contribution of Mechanii^'s study is his 
description of the interplay between coping and defense 
mei:hanisms— that is, bow.people deal with the ch?Penge 
and how they deal with their feelings about the chaDenge. 
For example, when a student feels self-doubts as a result of 
soda) comparison* negative feelings can serie to handicap 
attempts at coping like concentration and study. On the 
other Hand, a student who feels too self-assured runs the 
risk of not harnessing enough energy to concentrate and 
study. 

Thus, within the setting of graduate school, the graduate 
student is faced with a ^mut of specific challenges. Of 
these challenges, the preliminary examination is pcrTiaps 
the penultimate. Writing a doctoral dissertation is certainly 
**^^"*timate. Faced by a variety of difficult challenges, it is 
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not sufprising tl^t many graduate sttulents Consider dtop- 
ting out of scIh>oI (Ueiss 1970). Over une-tbird of the 
respondents to Hetss's questionnaire iotemipted their 
studies or had been tempied to drop out of the doctoral 
pittgram* 

In most cases, students ascribed their doubts to pres' 
sures which demanded coping mechanisms other th^n 
those used to resolve academic problems. For the most 
part, the pressures generated self-doubts that debilitated 
the respondent'^s interests or caused nim to question the ' 
wisdom of investing his energies in the demands of the 
"5j^5fm" (Heiss im p. 177). 

The specific reasons why graduate students were 
tempted to give up their <iuest of a Ph.D. art shown in 
table 3. These reasons arc related-to the categories in table 
t. "Stress of passing hurdles" falls ufider the category 
''academic failure/* "family problems" under "interper- 
sonal problems/* and "disillusionmetJt with graduate 
education" under "fate-faUure/* 

One estimate, difficult :o substantiate, is that nearly 50 
percent of the people tvt>j enter graduate school with 
intention to complete a doctora! degree never finish (Heiss 
1970). Without knowing for certain what the rate of incom* 
pletfon is nationwide, one can still infer that it is high. 
Althoi^h "doctoral candidates wiio never comfrfete their 
dissertations, and therefore fail to earn the Ph.D.. have not 
been a topic of much systematic study** jiJackset al. lSf83, 
p. 74). their reasons are again related to academic failure, 
interpersonal problems, and fate-failure (s^" table 4). 

Anoth^ manifestation of distress among graduate stu- 
dents is the prevalence of emotional disorders. A-review jf 
records of the University of Wsconsin student psychiatry 
section foi*tKl that gradt^te students were second only to 
freshmen in terms of using psychiattk services (Halleck 
I976K '^Efforts to establish the incidence of use of mental 
health facilities hy grav^uate students at other universiti^^'s 
reve i simitar findings" (Halleck 1976, p. 161). An ear- 
lier repe MNelson 1971) als'^* found that a high proportion 
of students requiring the Uh"* of Han^rd mental health 
unit were graduate students, although approximately one- 
half of the students in Nelson's study (197!^ nad cs- 
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TABtE3 

I REASONS WHY GRADUATE STUDENTS WERE 

TEMPTED TO DROP OUT 



^ Rtttioo Ptitettt* 

^ DtsiUusiofiiiicm with sriduatc educatkHi 44.4 

Iked (rf study 40.5 

Stress of pasting hurdles 37.0 

' Facuhylackoftnteitsttn students 26.0 

Lapk of ifitcTcst in field 25.2 

Fioanciftl pmblems 22.5 

^ A<Llemk pmblems 16.0 

* ^ iPdor retattonship with advisor . 13,8 

Family problems 12.2. 

Uncertainty about draft status ^ 12.2 

/Health problems 6.3 

Poor relationship with sponsor 5.9 



'Pefcentages toial more than 100 because individuals gave more than one 
example. 

Source: Heiss 1970. 



TABLE 4 

REASONS FOR LEAVING DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 



^ Reasou 

^Financial difficulties 44 

Poor workinft relationship with advisor and/or 

committee 44 

Substantive problems with research for the dissertation 36 

Ptrsof tal or emotional problems 36 

Receipt of an attractive job offer 32 

Interference of paid work with work on dissertation 28 

Family demands 24 

l^k of peer support 20 

Lofls of interest in earning a Ph.D. 12 

'f^rcefitages loial more than 100 because individuals gave more Ihan one 
examiTk. 

Jacks I ^imy 
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tablisk^ psychoneurotic sytnptcmis, it is not possible to 
link tite causes of these problenfis to distress in graduate 
'school. In fact, students may have brought these problems 
with them to graduate school. Even so, approximately one* 
fourth of the studvuts did not have well-established mental 
illness in the traditional sense, and their problems were 
"frequently related to specific and clearly seen circum* 
stances" of graduate ^hool <p. 32IK One student, for 
eJ(dmple<,*% . . felt sodalty tna<tequate and very concerned 
at his hesitation to devek^ warm relationships with 
wohien" <p. 322). In this case, his problems happened to 
stem from las family relationships, but the drive to fulfill 
the need for social intimacy requires a social setting that 
encourages companionship-^m^thing not coi^imonly 
found in the graduate school environment. 

The sources of stress for graduate students stem in part 
from^an environmental^tting that ppses numerous chal- 
lenges. In the faceof these^challenges. seme students cope 
effectively and are strengthened by the experiences. Oth- 
ers do not cope as well and are distressed by graduate 
school. Given that many graduate students do not succeed* 
or they succeed but find the experience distressing, the 
challenge to administrators, faculty, and students is to 
develop graduate study 'lhat encourages maturity and 
fosters 'a growing self^dignity and ripe poise' (NelM>n 
1971. p. 333K 

Sdutioiis 

Proposals to minimize stress should lake into account that 
some stress is beneficial but that unnecessary stress is an 
impediment. "Some degree of stress is inescapable (in that 
it underiinesto Ihe student the importance of the course he 
is undertaking)r but it seems only ccnnmonsense to take 
every possible step to cut otit sources of needless anxiety"* 
(Cleugh 1972. p. t{6}. Requirements for advanced degrees 
should be challenging yet achievable. While a basic theme ^ 
of the literature is that needless distiess can be imvented 
by providing ^students with appropriate levels of control, 
the numerous course requirements of many doctoral pro- 
grams provide graduates with little control, particularly 
eariy in the program. '*Mosl of the psychological stress 
and educational disillusionment res'Otingfrom too little 
^ independet)ce seems to occur during the^firstfyear of gradu* 
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ate study, when mafiy students are locked into a rigid 
pattern of lequiml courses and examinations (Hetss 1970, 
p,^283>. A gruliiate student agree^s: 

/ ask yoa to think for a moment ofthe nHmbet^of"*re* 
quired*' courses that are part of your prof^ram. ts it 
necessary, as graduate students, mostdf whom have 
had professional exptrienve. to b^c supervised and , 
steered through a program? h there an opportunity i j 
pursue those ureiis thut we wish to pursue as graduate 
students, indeed is there any time left in our programs to 
do this? I>i> graduate students have an opportunity to 
participate in the planning of turficutums of higher 
edui utioii? Do we huve the ^portunity to express om 
feelings und amt erns uhout Ihe future of our field to 
those who wHt uUimutety make curriculum and program 
decisions? WofttiSkti 1970, p. Ih 



. Both Heiss and Norman recommend that doctoral students 
foe allowed to play a greater role in desfgning their own 
academic programs. 

Related to the issue of control ate the concepts of infor* 
matioft, feedback, and predictability. "Lack of necessary 
information and explanation, so that students feel them* 
* seWes in the datk, is a potential cause of stress^' (Cteugh 
1972. p* 87). Entering gfaduatc ittudents cai^ foe assigned a 
"buddy" before they arrive on campus to help provide 
them with the information they need <Vaklez 1962), Orien- 
tation activities for graduate students should be "no less 
comprehensive than those for freshman undei^graduates" 
(Halleckl976,p, 175). 

Students also need feedback — information about current 
performance that can be used to guide future perform- 
ance—to feel in control. It is ironic that graduate programs 
that use "pass*fatl" gradinig to reduce anxiety may actually 
be iiKrreasing it unless students receive some other form of 
feedback as well. Small group confetences, colloquium^, 
and informal meetings are possible settings where stu itnts 
can receive information about the quality of their wc.i^ 
(Heiss 1970), 

^ Graduate studeii.^ tend to have two types of respouses 
to the tasks expected of them: ''Thie jamesman attempts to 
n^rfnrir. fewer tasks for more rewards, while the grind 
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performs a!l of (he tas!^ $ expected of him for tlie cewaiSs 
already pn^nis^" fS£4tf(ml 1976, p. I)/Bt$ed<ininter- * 
views witii 72 graduate sttidents in the depfirtments of 
chemistry* ecowHnics, atid Ec^ish at tbe University of 
CaUfomta at Berkdey, Sanfont found tiiat yin extreme 
ca^, both gamesmen nmi grinds may be unable to see . ' 
how t|ie system cu; be €opcd with by any means other 
than their own'* (p. I). The recommended- solutHni is to 
discourage both extreme^ by increasiiig the flexibility in 
program requirements and evaluation methods so that 
graduate students fe^ they ca^ cope by means other than 
"beating the system'* or ''grinding it out " 

Feeling iacontroi also requires feeling that what win be 
experienced in graduate sdibol isjiredictable. But *'a 
genera) belief (exists! among students that grading and 
evaluating are hapt^azard and mechanicol" (Heiss 1970, p. ^ 
*t25), and graduate students sometimes feel that bow their 
dissertation research will be judged is unpredictable 
(Altbach 1990). . ' 

One solution to lack of control and related shortcomings 
in information, feedback, and predicubility is a more 
substantial role for the advisor in the graduate student's ' 
life. Advis<Mrs can contribute substantially to creating a 
positive environment for graduate students. They can * f 
provide "positive^ nonverbal cues and overt expressk^s of 
interest in a student's welfare" as well as/'open discussion 
of the devdopmental issues confronting a student*" (Bargar* 
and Mayo^hamb^rlin I9S3, p. 410). T^te adviscur can help ^ 
reduce the stress associated with the doctoral disscrtatic^ 
by hdpii^ the student articdtate and assess alternatives so ' 
that he or she can devetc^ the top^ eartier in the program 
and by supporting the student during topic development* 
research, wriumg. and oral defense (Baigar and Mayo- 
Chamberiini9e:,p.415). 

Tbe solutiof^ fcr reducing distress among graduate stu- 
' dents have focused thus far on the environment, for exam- . 
pie by providing orientation for new studr^nts, by increas- 
ing students' involvemem in planning, atid by enhancing 
Jtike role of advisors. Other solutions focus on improving 
the student's ability to cope with stress. Kolko (1980) 
.recommends specific strategies for solving problems and 
managing time that "can be employed to facilitate one's 
adjustment to graduate school** (p* 9). Schoonmaker(l971) 



also addresses the issue of oiie^s persooal afyustmeilit to 
graduate school. First, because graduate ^ttoo) is so 
denumding, he suggests that only students willing tolmake 

. a complete comnutment {go. Once in gradl|{ite schodl 
students should realtze thai after a few weeks many ^u* 
dents'thinttthey are not intelligent enough to continue: 
**They eJtperience a graduate-school version of the 'fi^sh- 

^man jitters/ The work seems overwhelmingly difficult and 
their classmates seem to be much more intelligent than 
they are" <p. 286l*Students feeling this stress should 
realize that other students, because of their own feelings of 
stress, engage in gamesmanship. Consequently, in their 
attempts to impress each other graduate students become 
even more confused and frightened. Graduate students 
^4io start having doubts about their own abilities shojld 
not piA up a from when they are not familiar with terms ' 
and authorities. 



Admit your own ij^norance because if is not stupidity: in 
fact. aH'areness of your ijinorcnce is the first step toward 
overcominji it. You do not know these terms and mahm- 
ties, nor do ^ ou need ta know them now.. You were 
accepted hcause you have the brains ta hear them, 
dnd, if you have the Cat<ra8e ta admit your ignorance, 
you will make much better use af the time that other 
people waste tryinji to impress each other (Schoonmaker 
1971. p. 

Others advocate that professional counseling be made 
more available to graduate students. In fact. Nelson (1971) 
recommended that more thcrapeu;ic hours should be 
available for graduate studer<is than for undergraduates. 
Better counseling services would help when ''pain, anxi- 
ety, and pressure reach a point for many beyond any stress 
that might be justified as encouraging efi'ort and productive 
Jty" (Katz and Hartnett 1976, p. 272). - 

Undoubtedly, solutions for distress will have to be 
tailored to the needs of individual departments and schools 
Wid the involvement of bo:h faculty and students is neces- 
sary to formulate solutions. The impetus for change is 
present in both teacher and learner: 

Anxiety states are frequently experienced by stttdents in 
'^"''^uit of graduate degrees. As professor of these sttt^ 




dents ^e need to ask oursefves some hard* penetrating 
questions. What are the causes of anxiety expressed in 
the educational miUeufCan we differentiate between 
manifestathns of anxiety that students must accept and 
live with from neurotic anxiety? What are ttie earmarks 
of nonproductive anxiety*ridden behavior? is the educa* 
tional program contributing to the non-productive expe- 
riences? (Montgiomtty I972> p. 24). 

What ait of this boils down to is that we must begin to 
assume responsibility for our present state oflffe/We 
must not, as ail minorities have learned, wait for 
changes to be initiated from above or^ without. They will 
only occur from within. A very long time ago someone 
toiJ me the d^nition o/ security w^s the freedom to be 
and feel insecure! Perhaps we as graduate students 
should ponder this for awhile iUorm^ 1970. p. 4>. 



LAW STUDENTS 



Hie history of 1^ educaUon follows the fSamiliar pattern 
ci other iMtrfesskms Ultc medicine, nursing* and pharmacy. 

* BefofC the torn ci the century* lawyers tnuned primarily in 
iq)fffetiticeships. but by 1940 admission to the bar with few 
exceptions meant that,one had to have three years <tf. 
form^ legal education. The specific way that the law 
prof^^sion and legal education developed historically helps 
one u^c^tand the cultivation of stress in law school. 

During the colonial period* lawyers were viewed with 
suspicion and distrust. They were perceived as "mostly 
pettifoggers, or minor court ciicer^ such'as deputy sher^ 
iffs. clerks^ and justices who stirred up litigation for the 
sake of petty court fees'* (Hamo I953t^p. .T*!*s nega* 
4ive view b^an to change thiitng the latter pwrt oFthe 
1700s* when predominately lawyers were involved in the 
writing of the Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution. Lefil education in the United States during the 
colonial period was desultory. In fact*^ because no courses 
<tf law were offered in colleges and there were no indepen- 
dent law schools^ apprenticeships were the only form of > 
training except for a few e^ctremely scarce law books. 
During the end of the 1700s. as attitudes toward lawyers 
became more positive, the first efforts toward formal legal 
educatioii arose when Thomas Jefferson founded a chair of 
law at William and Mary College (1779). Shortly i^nerwatd, 

' various professorships of law were establirihed ai a number 
ot i:olle^s. The men who filled these teacfiing positions 
s;\w the practice law as more than a craft and their role 
as that of developing statesmen <Har»o 1953). 

The Litchfield Massachusetts La^' School, opened in 
1794, was the first independent law school in the United 
States. During its 50 years of existence, the Litchfield 
School was never associated with a college; in fact, it was 
staiffed by faculty who were all practicing attorneys. It 
educational orientation was therefore practical rathei[ n 
theoretical. One remarkable quality of the Litchfield 
School was that over 25 percent of the school's graduat"^ 
became prominent natbnal leaders. Numerous U,S>csenaV 
tors and representatives, cabinet members, governors. 
Supreme Court justices, and vice-presidents graduated 
from this school. Indeed. Litchfield provided atremendous 
* O to the prestige of the legai professiion. 



A nutfor setback in legal education occurred at 
Lttctifield*s zentdi> however In I828> Andrew Jackson 
spearheaded the *'new democracy/^ a movement that 
strongly deemphasized the need for foi mal education. With 
respect to the 1^ profi^sion, 'in its implication this 
creed seemed to hold that all male citizens had the inherent 
right to practice law** (Harno 1953> p. 39^ Partly as a 
result of Jacksonian democracy* for several decades law 
schools were seen as merely peripheral and in fact unnec* 
essary in the education of lawyers. During this period, for 
example, no* only was Harvard Law School plagued with 
poor attendance, but in one year only fobr students en* 
rolled evea^tough the-iluaUfications to enter were merely 
that the student be of good moral character and be at least 
19 years of age. Throughout the mid-ISOOs, the prestige of 
the legal profession was again at a low point; it wa5 not 
until the late nineteenth and eariy twentieth centuries that 
lasting and critical developments in formal legal education 
began to occur 

The transition of colleges to universities was conctJitTent 
with changes in the practice of law that profoundly affected 
legal education Uohnson 1978). Universities were not . 
satisfied merely to train the individual in the craft of law; 
rather, they saw legal education as a scientific endeavor. 

t the same time* various bar associations were upset at 
the irifitix of immigrant lawyers. They viewed immigrant 
lawyers as poorly trained* of improper birth, ignoble Uhey 
adve^sed for businesj^), creators of unnecessary litigation^ 
and threats to both professional ethics and fundamental 
values of American life (Johnson 1978). A.major concern 
of the ^lite members of the bar was to control economic 
competition. Bar associations saw legal education as a way 
to ''cleanse'' the profession* and. ihus* practitioners who 
were trained under the apprentice system and or^inally 
viewed formal education as unnecessary began to support 
higher academic standards as a way to screen admission to 
the proff sioti^ 

Harvard led the change in the I87ds by replacing faculty 
who were primarily practitioners with career law profes- 
sors committed to the scientific study of law^Thts transi- 
tion saw no systematic and sustained discussion on how 
best to teach young men and women in legal techniques 
and professional values, and so legal education developed 



as a piecemeat afUustn^nt to acaderok changes and profes- 
skmal concerns (Johnson !978). During the 1870s, Har- 
vard's admissions requirements ^ rumciilunit and teaching 
methods evolved and later became the standard for almost— ^ 
8)1 law schools in the United States. Both the Socratic md ^ 
the case methods were developed at Harvard in the 1870$; 
they are stilt commonly used ct^tent legal educaticn. 
Hk academic changes and professional concerns at that 
time led to a number of problems that are directly or indi- 
rectly associated with the stress that law students face 
today. 

One problem is that the Socratic method puts the law 
professor in complete control of the classroom; the stu^ 
dents' role is only to answer questions fiom the professor 
not to ask any^ Students have little control over how they 
relat to the material being taught in class. Second, legal 
education has become a screening instrument in the ex- 
!reme because the most prestigious law firms choose thetr 
clerks almost exclusively from among the top 10 to 20 
percent of the class. Third, career law professors come 
from the ranks of the most successful taw students. The 
century-old methods of legal education are perpetuated by 
those who have been rewarded most by the system; there- 
forei changing legal education becomes less likely (Silver 
Fourthi efforts to make legal education more ana- 
lytical and less craftlike mean that the practical aspects of 
law*-that is. negotiating skills and courtroom practice — 
receive less einphasis. Second-^ and third^year law stu-^ 
dents, in ^jarticular. want more inactical training and pro^ 
fessors with practical experience (Pipkin 1976). 

Sources of Strtss / 
Compared to the amount of literature on stre^ among 
graduate and medical students, there is a d^rth of material 
about stress and law students. Further, mil^h of the mate- 
rial about law students is anecdotal: relativeV.few actual 
scientific studies have focused on the topic. ^ 

A comprehensive study of six law schools in the United 
States, however, found that students entered law nctiixA 
primarily because of an intrinsic interest in the subject afeid 
a desire for professional training and intellectual stimula^ 
tion (Stevens 1973), According to this study, the extrinsic 

^ .s of income and prestige were of less value to thes^ , 
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students. In considering the sources of stress (!iscussed in 
this section^ one mi(ht ask first lo vk'hat extent the intrinsic 
interest in the subject of law is discouraged or encouraged 
apid whether students are left more challenged to learn as a 
lesult of the stress or discouraged and helpless and thus 
less interested in the intrinsic rewards. These questions are 
central to the issue of whether or not law schools provide 
an optimum atmosphere in which to learn. 

The Socratic teaching method has been cited ^ ^ m^jor 
source of stress amoag jaw students. When this teaching 
method is used, students receive little if any f'^edback to 
help evaluate their performance. The Socratic method 
openly emphasizes the competitive nature of law befo^^ 
the student has a chance to become familiar with the basic 
material to be learned (Silver 1968). The student is asked 
to answer the professor's questions and criticizeihe pre* 
vfous student's remarks atid, because the professor rarely 
comments on a student's answers, the student often is left 
^ feeling that an answer was inadequate (Silver 1968). This 
teaching method encourages a great deal of hostility be^ 
tween students (Stone 197)). It creates problems with 
morale; the relatively quiet students tend to make dispar^ 
ing comments to each other about those who seem to etiloy 
answering the professor's questions (Ibrow 1977). One- 
third of the students in one study actually felt degraded by 
the Socratic method of teaching (Stevens 1973); the ^ 
method is more a source of frustration than of enlighten- 
ment (Silvei 1968). One^third of the law students in another 
survey felt the Socratic method to be substantially or 
severely distressful (Ellinwood. Mayerson. and Paul 1983). 
One faculty member from the University of Utah Law 
School, however, maintains that over the past decade the 
use of the Socratic method has declined and no school 
currently uses it as the principal method of teaching. 

Particfularty related to the Socratic method are the con- 
cerns about feedback. Law students receive little or no 
feedback about their performance until after the first se- 
mester. A lack of feedback was a source of substantial or 
severe stress in SI percent of the law students in one sur- 
vey (Ellinwood, Mayerson. and Paul 19S3)^ Out of a need 
to reduce the stress associated with little feedback, law 
students eventually develop their own methods of bogus 
feedback — what an individual develops in his own mind 
O ■ 
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that generally has nothing to do with actual peiforin;*nce— 
that ultimately prove in^iftctive (Silver 1968), 

Undue importance is placed on grades at the end of the 
first year of law school — partly because of a lack of earlier 
feedback. This undue pressure, however, is more likely the 
result of the fact that one's career opportunities as a law* 
yer are largely determined by the end of the first year, 
perhaps even as early as the end of the first semester 
Generally, the top 10 percent cf the class is given the 
opportunity to write for the school's law review, which is 
considered siich a high honor that the most prestigious law 
fiims actively recruit mainly those students. The students 
who do not "make law review** or who are not in the top 
10 to 20pei'cent of their class are rarely invited to inter- 
view with prestigious firms. Law schools rarely help stu- 
dents in the lower ranks find interviews with les'^ presti- 
gious firms coiporatiohs. or government agencies. 

The amount of pressure on grades is relatively unique to 
law schiM>l because in no other university setting do grades 
have the importance at such an early point in one*s educa- 
tion. Of 17 potential items causing stress among law stu- 
dents in one survey, getting grades that did not reflect the 
^'jnoMnt of effort invested proved to be the most stressful 
item (EHinwood, Mayerson, an',! Paul i9K3t- The second 
most stressful item was the importance placed on class 
rank. At least 60 percent of the students surveyed in that 
study felt substantial or severe levels of stress related to 
each of these two items. 

This inordinate pressure for high grades, particularly in 
the first yean likely has a detrimental effect on learning 
and thus contributes to the sharp decline in intellectual 
interest in subsequent years (Stevens 1973), It is as though 
the students Mvorked as ha*^d as they could but disco^^^red 
that getting the best grade was out of reach. ThesJiic'js'^ ' 
- related to gradescan have a devastating efpseTon^earning 
for some students. One student who actively participated 
in class and seemed to offer insightful answers to profes- 
sors' questions abniptly and permanently stopped class- 
room participation shortly after discovering that his per- 
formance on the exams was average (Turow 1977), 

The stress associated with grades also is associated with 
ineffective study habits <Patton )%8). Patton asked those 
in his study t«) name what stood out most in any way about 
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iht first year in law school. The most.ccmmon response 
refentd to^^edim-^ieaiig coaftisedAafiakl, or unoertaio. 
for example. The students who were unable to overcome 
xfhese dhtiessM feditigs were die ones 
po^jiades. Such students were founoito study unsystent- 
aticauy^ml were.Ufiable to ad^ to the differences in 
teachttig methods between undergradiuW education and 
law school. The poorer students tended to focus on an^ 
/ swers to letalprc^nis rather thM on Id^nuig the pro^ 
/ used to analyze Icsal issues; they focused on content rathor' 
than method. Acco^Jing to one student unperformed * 
poorly: 

/ don'^t know that I could put my finger on any one thing. 
' I would say that the amount of work anHjhe unc^^ftainty 
with which I approached finalSf not realty knowing what 
I was expected to have and how well I was doing aU 
along. In other words, there was no basis forme to^ 
compare myseff with other students or compare myseff 
on a scale of htowledge . . . with what Tshouldhave had 
^ (Patton I968> p^ 29). 

. After the first semester, tension was related p^marily to 
grades* with students who had the worst grades feeling die 
most tension (Stevens 1973). 

Another source of stress is the distarxe students feel 
from the faculty. Although most university students likely 
share this same concern* uni<)ue qualities of legal educa* 
tion emphasize the differences between students and fac* 
ulty (Watson 1968). It is not uncommon to find law profes- 
sors who say that their teaching is directed primely to «he 
intellectually elite student or to those students in ihe top 10 
percent of the class. Furthermore, although law lirofessors 
might care for their students, they often feel unable to 
teach the majority effectively and so focus their efforts on 
those students who are most responsive to what they 
teach> failing to recognize the emotional cues of diistress 
from the m^ority (Watson 1968). The psychological dis- 
tance also occurs as a result of some prcrfessors* inappro- 
priate brutality — openly insulting students and psychotogi* 
cally cutting them to ribbons. Some professors justify their 
behavior as preparatu»n for the stress of the courtroom or 
for the stress of negotiating. In the adversarial environment 
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of the legal world, however, the opposing attorney does 
not have the protection of being ""the professor"" who 
carries on a ooe*sided battle^ 

Lfw'students cope with these sources of stress in differ* 
em yrays. Several ways they use to avoid stress likely Stave 
a ddeterious effect on teaming in law school (Stevens 
1973). ''Most interviewees felt that the prevalent teaching 
method not only discouraged student participation hat also 
forced students to design avoidance tactics to allow the 
peaceful functioning of their personal learning mecha* 
nisms" (Stevens 1973. p. 644). Some of the avoidance 
tactics included not attending class, personalty requesting 
the professor not to call on them, not returning to class 
after a break* making highly equivocal statements, and 
stating they were not prefwred when in fact they were but 
feared answering questions. The most common means of 
avoidance, according to Stevens, was the statement. *Tm 
not prepared/' Ironically, for many students the experi- 
ence of law school encourages them to avoid and retin* 
quish aggressive skills to feel comfortable with their learn- 
ing environment (Watson I96g). 

Perhaps in an effort to deal with their own sense of 
helplessness, niany studems rely on false feedback as 
confirmation that they will perform well on exams (Silver 
I96g). For example, some students believe tt^ because 
they are older, married, make "good'' comments in ciass. 
had a high LSAT score> or did weK in their legal writing 
senr.inar (a nongraded exercise)* they will rank high in the 
class. The extent to which students rely on such feedback 
to relieve their anxieties might be counterproductive and 
even harmful if they begin to avoid adequate preparation 
for exam's. 

The nature of coping seems to change dramatically for 
stude:its af^er the fiist year when anxieties seem itduced^ 
This change is perhaps partly the result of adapting to the 
environment or feeling a diminished commitment to do 
welt in law school. If law students believe that their efforts 
arc not a reflection of their grades, it is rwt hard to Imagine 
how commitmem to perform wett could decrease. A ran- 
dom sample of studems from seven law schools found an 
upparemty cynicat view of legal education from students in 
their last year: 



On the average third year students re; Jrted that law 
was not taught tit low school in a systematic and orderly 
fashion, that class attendance was unrelated to obtain^ 
ing high grades^ that cramming Jar exams was as effec* 
tive as regular study^ that case briefing was not an 
effective way to learn law^ and that grades were given 
largely to aidfirmi in Hiring rather than as feedback on 
progress (Pipkin 1976, p. 1173). 

As law students bsgiiiio s^ their e 'cation in these 
fternis, it is not surprising tha^ }bey e avoidance tech- 
niques and become less committed to the process of learn* 
ing. The adaptation to the stress of {aw scfioo! after the 
first year might to a large extent merely be^'jesignation. 

From a histoncal persp^tive, tegal education in the twea* 
tieth century developed in large part out of pressures to 
limit the number of people entering the practice of law. 
The extent to which the perceptions of students ore tnie 
that grades are used primarily for h^nmg purposes rather 
than for feedback w^ld lead one to conclude that the 
original purposes of tegal education might still exist . To 
decrease cynicism and increase ambitr n, students must 
have the perception that the primary foc^'^ of education is 
learning rather than aiding lirms in hiring. 

Most autbot s who have studied stress jn law school 
strongly recommend more frequent and useful feedback* 
which can be accomplished by; 

• communicating with studentsabout the meaning of 
' grades 

• assigning more frequent exams and papers and provid- 
ing instruction in study techniques 

• offering positive reinforcement by means other than 
grading— for example* by acknowledging a good 
question jn class or by praising the class when stu- 
dents are prepared rather than c^hastistng them only 
when they are tH prepared (Ellinwood. Mayerson^ and 
Paul 1983. p, 28). 




Pipkin <t976) asked students to rank the importance of 24 
possible changes in law school and found that ''more 



feedback on acacf^mic progress" (p. 1 184) was ranked 
second after smaller classes. 

Merely acknowledgiiig ibe stress associated with the 
SDcratic method will likely have the efleQt of reducing 
slress. But other recommendations regarding the method 
woutd likely reduce stress: 

• professional education training for law faculty 

• more organic progression through course material, 
following the syllabus 

• less reliance on the traditional case book method 
(Ellinwood, Mayerson, and Paid 1983, p. 28). 

Ahhough Pipkin's sul:ti^ts (1976) did notftcl that the 
Socratic teaching method should chai^, they strongly 
recommended changes in the curriculum that would alter 
the prevalence of the Socratic method. Students asked for 
more focus on the teaching of practical skills and more 
faculty who had actual experience in the practice of law. 
Of 24 chains in legal education suggested, the third 
through sixth most recommended changes regarded helping 
students gain practical skills and pian careers (Pipkin 
1976). It is likely that a more practical approach to training 
lawyers would often include methods oOier than Socratic 
teaching' Some taw schools (Stanford and Harvard* for 

example) have recently developed programs to train stu- o 
dents in negotiation and courtroom skills. Such training 
specifically acts as a form of stress inoculation before the 
actual practice of being an attorney. 

If students believe that their efforts are not reflected in 
grades and that the current importance of grades adversely 
influences effective study technii]ues. then perhaps the 
importance of grades should be deemphasized. Other i 
forms of feedback are likely more helpful in improving ' 
learning. The following suggestions would likely help 
deemphasize grades.' 

• stop posting grades; mail or distribute them individu- ^ 
ally ■ 

• stop ranking; issue grades only 

• base selection for the law review more on writing 
skUls' 

Hn tacu Stanford University recently implemented this practice. 

O 
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• facilitate o(r<ampus micrviews at small law firms, 
IHtblic imerest law practices, utilities, cotporaiions. 
and jovernmem agcQcies (EIHnwood. Mayerson, 8iid 

1983* pp. 28,30). 

As more effo^ is made to help find jobs for students who 
arc not in the top 10 to 20 percent of the class, it is likely 
that the stress aisociaicd with h^ grades would be re* 
duced. 

Faculty ^4h> ait supportive of students likdy have a 
beoefictai ^eci in reducing stress and even increasing 
)eamtng< In foct, gfieater support ktm faculty has been 
rnofe strongly a^$oc»ted with reducing stress than the 
sappQrt of one's family (Ellinwood. Mayerson, and Paul 
1983). Warm and (liendly relationships between faculty 
and students positively affect students* expectations and 
their sense of ambition (Stevens 1973). Approximately one- 
third of the students tn Stevens's survey did not perceive 
their foculty as warm and contial, and over ime-third of the 
students in Ellinwood. Mayerson, an^ Fours report felt 
subsiamial Or severe stress bemuse tiMy-were unable to 
establish rapport with faulty/ In Stevens's survey, the 
perceived warmth of the student/faculty relationship was 
associated mort strongfy with ambition than was class 
rank« but ironkrally for many students, a high class rank 
opened the v/ay to warmer relations with faculty. Rapport 
t>etween students and faculty can t>e increased by: 

• as3i^ iln$ each student a facuky advisor^nend^ 
especially during the first year 

• for the feculty* trying to communicate with students in 
ways other than just jn the classroom 

• organizing more student/fiiculty social events 

• participating in events organized by students 

• not focusing on taw review Students in class discus- 
sion {EHinwoodi Mayerson, and Paul 1983. p. 28). 

Better relationships t>etween students also help reduce 
stress. First*ye^student^ in one study who*spent time 
associating with u|H>er class students were much more 
relaxed and spent less time formally discussing c6urse 
material than iKosc students who did not have these associ- 
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«tj6as<Stcvei|^l973>. It is not known whether students' 
perfortnancc improved as a resuh i^ these associations. 
Even if it did not. however, the ftct that t)ie associatkHis 
reduced stiess means that it is worthwhUe to increase 
/formal contact between students in different classes. , \ 
' In summary, students begin taw schaM intrigued with 
law, but over three years their interest is greatly dimin- 
ished. Law students* interest in law can be matnt?jned if 
giades are deeftiphastzed and iCfeedback is mmt relevant 
and timely. Improved relationships between fticulty and 
studefit^^OM incfi»wd:practica^ awt carter plan* 

nUig will also hdp reduc'e stress and iiicn^ students* 
ambition to become attorneys. The concern is that the 
same historical compulsions that encouraged the develop* 
ment ^ form \ Ifegal education might Still have an inordi* 
nate presence. Thus, law schools can still be under pres* 
sure to maintain the role of screening agents fiM^ law firms. 
Law studeiits arc quite cynical about the process and 
purpose of their education (Piplun I976K It is likely that, as 
legsU education increasingly focuses on benefiting more 
than the top 20i>ercent of a class, both the cynicism and 
overwhelming distress will give way to an improved learn* 
ingenviix»nment^ 
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MEDICAL STUDENTS AND RESIDENTS 



The entire process of medical education is often viewed as 
an 1 1- to 12*yearGominuumMncliiding^6Mir years of pre* 
nrofcssKHiai study in college (premedK four years of medi- 
cal school, and three to four years of graduate mtdicai ^ 
education in a tepching Kbspita) (internship and residency). 
The students in medical school are referred to as "^under- 

^ graduat^^'mtxlical students, even though they are co)^^ 
graduates. Residency training is referred to as ''graduate" 
medical educatiuu. Beyond ihis formal training, the physi* 

V cian is expected ;m pursue life long leaning throuah contin* 
uing educatioft 

Medical education as it eristsloday is vastly different 
from early medical training irii^ the early colonization 
of America, it v^ relatively simple: Students learned from 
a practititMier who, as preceptor, taught them skills.aitd 
knowledge. By the time of the American Revolution, the 
shortcomings of precemorships were becomit^ rccog- ^ 
nizedt and the idea of the medical school was introduced. 
Most nineteenth century medical schools, however, were * 
proprietary institutions, not nonpn^t colleges. Courses 
were didactic, intended to supplement but not offer clinical ^ 
teaching. Oemrally. th^y had low standards of teaching 

. and poor facilities, and they admitted any student who 
could pay the required tuition. Tfie prpprietary schools, 
because they competed wilh each other as well as schools 
affiliated with universities* even attempted to make thei|; 
programs more attractive by offering free trips to Eur&pc 
upon graduation to those students who pakl fees regularly 
and in Otsh for three years (Steven?^ t97j). Therefore, 
anyone who could afford it could obtain ; medical degree 
and practice medicine. ^ , 

In 1904, the American Medical Association /established 
the Council on Medical Edi^cation to begin efforts to up^ 
grade medical education and to become the AMA's agency 
for implementing educatioiuil change. Over time, the coun- 
cil became an important regulating agency ir* establishing 
high standards in medical schools and in strengthening the 
AMA's influence in medical education. I^rhaps the most 
)>owerful event in helping the subsequent success of these 
efforts was the Flexner Report. 
The Ftexner Report of 1910ns today considered one of 
most important events in the history of medical educa* 



tkm. After visiting every medicaJ school in .he country* 
Abraham Flexntr issued a report exposing the geiKraUy 
inadequate ami substandard state of medical education in 
\ the United States. With the exception <^only three medi- 
^>9>t schools (Harvard. Htetem Reserve, and lohns Hop- 
kins) that were given fiitt approvaL most other schools 
were ot sciAicd, for example; as "utterly wreurhed.'' "out- 
and-out commercM enterprises.'* or "whoOy inadequate" 
(SteveasJ9?h p. 67). 

The Flexner Report strongly recommended that medicaJ 
schools employ ftdl-time faculty and that lM>th hospital and 
labctffltory ft^ilittes be available to medical students, it 
* recommended that admissions standards for students be 
estat)lished and thatihe qualifications of the medical school 
facuhy be raised. Flexner urged that the Johns Hopkins 
piogram be used as a model of medical education — that a 
bachelor's degree with certain ^remcdical courses be 
required for ajlmission. that the university be responsible 
for graduate*level medical education, and that teaching and 
research be imegrated within the institution. 

a result of the Ftexner Report and strong public 
support, most of the 400 or so proprietary schools were 
eliminated so that by t920. oidy SO schools were accreo* 
ited. Because the only source of medical school ratings 
continued to be the AMA's CouncO on Medical Education* 
it was able to function as an effective monopoly over the 
regulation of medical educattoii. 

Between t920 and World War medical schools contin- 
ued the long process of professional reform. c(^ntinuing to 
follow the standards recomnoended by the Flexner Report. 
At that time, the format of two undergraduate years of 
basic sciences followed by two years of dinical education* 
still generally practiced today* was instituted. 

following Worfd War the affiliation of hospitil teaching 
programs with un^rsity medical schools became increas- 
ingly common. As a result* residency training also became 
increasingly available and was no longer viewed as ^mething 
extra; rather, specialization was quickly becoming the rule 
instead of the exception. The number of certified specfftlists 
tripled between 1940 and 19St (Dfetrick and Berson 1953). 
and by 1980 that number had again substantially irrcreafic^L 

initially* each national specialty assumed responsibility 
for the accreditation of its own residetjy program beca ise 

O 




American medical schools dk) not want to become in- 
volved with, specialty training, ic not until 1972 that the 
residency accteditatfonstructui€ was finally reformed and / 
all graduate programs across the country w^re governed 
hy one committee and the policies and standards it set., 
This new committee* the Liaison Committee on Graduate' 
Medical Education* was a togtcal and probably inevitable^' 
extension of the ahieady existing Liaison Coii^mittee on 
Medical Education that had been estabtish>'^ tor under-*' 
> ^ graduate education in 1942. Thus, a continuity in medical 

training was finally underway. 

Until the emergence of that continuity in I972> medical 
education had been divided into two essentially dist^ct 
phases*^1ie und^lgr^u^te program leading to the^.D. 
degree and the g^uate program leading to certification in 
a specialty. With the modernizatiotrt of medicine* however* 
has come a ''bltirring of the traditional boundaries between 
undergraduate ^nd graduate medical education^' (Cooper 
1974, p. 49). 

Goode* in hiis analysis of the characteristics of the pro- 
fession* sununarizes well the historical outcomes achieved 
by the medical profession: 

The medical profession had not only met Xhe basic crite- 
ria ofbeiftg a service oc cupation supported by pro- 
longed training in a specialized knowledge, but further- 
more, it had determined its own standarp of education 
and trainingjiiaitsuccessfuUy demanded high-caliber 
students, had faffed in own licensing and admission 
I hoards, \had shaped legislation in its own interests, had 

developed stringent professional sanctions, had become 
a ter tit^al occupation and was free of format lay evalua- 
tion and^control (cited in Cockcrham 1982, p^ 135)^ 

\ 

A finatfactor shaping the history of medical education 
remains to be mentioned — medical research* Dtrrin^ \Vorld 
War 11^ the U.S, government so successfully supported 
technolpgtca(\aiid war-relaied medical research that after 
the war the government continued to generously finance 
medical re^'eai^h in a wide vaiiety ^f areas. Private founda- 
tions categorical disease organizations also became 
generous sources of Rinding, As a result, tbis emphasis on 
o ^ 
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research was and snil is very influential in directing the 
^^focus of m^icine and its subsequent impact on medical 
education. For the 20 years following WoHd II: 

TIte name of the game was laboratory and clinical re- 
^ search* and academic affpointments and promotions 
were tied to research productivity^ teaching and patient 
care were necessary evils and *Ueaching materials'^ 
which were patients with esoteric diseases or those on 
whom a research project was being conducted, were the 
principal occupants of the wards of university hospitals 
(Gellhorn 1979. pp. 158-59). 

The productioa of biomedical research publications 
reached spectacular proportions, contributing to a signi6- 
cant ifttrease in biomedtcaJ knowledge. The effect of this 
era of highly financed research was that all potential medi- 
caS student!^, to be capable of understanding and contribut- 
ing to the field of biomedical knowledge, had to be of su- 
perior intellect and have a scientific background. Thus be- 
gan the extremely rigorous and highly emphasized science- 
related background of the physician-to-be. 

As the system of medical education developed ov the 
years, students have pointed to several structural o > 
nents of their educational process, running the continuum 
from premedical education through residency traimn£; 
''buitt-in sources of stress.'' One of the ftr^t ^igiuficant 
sources of stress facing the would-be physician brs^ns well 
before medical school,, in the preparation for Ti.^ical 
school. The <iverwhelming majority ^f medical schools 
require biology^ inorganic and organic chemistry, physics, 
and mathematics with calculus^. Because the gr.iJe point 
average (GPA) and the Medical College Aptitude Test 
(MCAT) are the two statisti'^.s of greaf'^st ia(ere:it to admis- 
sions committees, compeiition for gndrs is lypically re- 
lentless. 

Serious college stuoents often bypays,, ^^^'hen ^ ^ ^(Nt\ 
required courses for premedical students h^musi^ i^ey 
hish to avoid the disparate competitiveness tmd pf an- 
cupation with grades which sourly coloar learninU, 
Many yoang men and women who enter college with the^f 
aspiration to enter medicine are so distressed by the 
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obsession of their premedlcal contemporaries with 
grades that they abandon their career plan (Gellbofn 

p. \m- 

Over the years it Kas become common knowledge that \ 
cheating and perhaps even sabotage occur on a targe scale 
as students strive to attain a CPA high enough to impress 
admissions committees. A common complaint among 
students ehat medical schools and colleges disagree too 
much on wf«^^ is required of a medical students Many 
students fee) ill advised and note that if they could do it 
over again^ they would take more courses in the humani- 
ties because they feel the need for a broader background 
(Sieries, Hendrick. and Cirele 19^)- 

The typical format imposed upon medical students is 
two yea'^^ of basic sciences fotk>wed by two years of clinical 
study. Basic science courses are tjiught almost exclusively 
in the classroom; they are a great source of disappointment 
and stress to many medical students. Most students have 
just completed four years of highly competitive hard sci- 
ence in preroedical education* only to graduate back to the 
status of undergraduate. Their idealized expectations of 
helping people, treating patients, and fightti^ disease ate 
met With loi^r classroom hours, even more complex . 
scientific learning, continued competition, and liftie jf any 
contact with patients. Disillusionment is common, and 
students complain overwhelmingly that too much learn* 
ing is forced and that much of it seems irrelevant to pa- 
tient care. 

Buih-in sources of stress also occur for those in rest* 
dency programs. A more or less unspoken assumption has 
evolved that ''everjjone in medical school goes into a 
specialty field.^' In the past, only a small per:entage of 
those giuduating from medical school went on to specialize 
in graduate training programs, but today over 90 percent of 
those graduating from medical school specialize. This 
pressure is diflkult to ignore. 

AloQg with the pressure to specialize comes the stress of 
competition for acceptance into a residency program* 
including not only the field of one's choice but also Xu^ 
medical school of one^s choice. Competition does not end. 
however^ with one 's acceptari;;e into a residency program. 
Rather, it intensifies. The title of chief resident during the 
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third or fourth year, for example, cai ries status for which 
competition takes place during the first t*vo years. Those 
j ' interested in pursuing fellowships after residency must 
compete to demonstrate competence in those qiJaiities that 
are sought in academic medicine. And some programs in 
medicine today still adhere to a pyramjd systen^^ resi* 
dency program that can graduate only five students at the 
. end of three years but that nevertheless accepts 10 stu* 
de^ts in the first year. Weeding o(i^ the extra five students 
unnec,essarily pushes stress to its extreme. 

The element of age is yet another potential cause of 
stress that is built into the structure of graduate medical 
' education. At the minimum, if students hive never (since 
ihe first grade) taken a break in their education, they will 
be at least 26 years old when applying to a residency train* 
ing program. While the vast m^ority of their contempo- 
raries will already have graduated and achieved some 
degree of financial and social independence, physicians* 
to-be are still competing for schools and out of necessity 
still financially and socially dependent. For inany, this 
probnged state of competition and de{Msndence requires 
a wealth of coping skills that may not necessarily be 
available. j 

TVvo additionatsources of stress common to both pre- 
medical and medical education are a resuh of recent 
changes in the economic structure of the United States, 
First, available financial support is continually dwindling 
as government loans and stqwnds are cut back substan- 
tially or cut out all together, in fact, governme.it loans or 
stipends for graduate medical students are essentially 
nonexistent. The competitbn for scholarships has of 
course become ferociously competitive, leaving most 
stddents in the 1989s tu create their own program of finan- 
cial support. According to the American Association of 
Medical Colleges (AAMC), the average indebtedness upon 
graduation of a medical student today ranges from $35,000 
to $."^0,000, with payback typically beginning within »x 
months of graduation from ip^esidency^ 

The situation of indebtedness then leads tc the second 
problem — the maldistribatiop otphysicians. Newly gr^u* 
ated physicians hesitate to practice in a small community 
where their earning power may not be as great or as con* 
sistent as in an urban environment. It is understandable 
O 
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that for most graduates* the ability to at last afford some 
]ong*awaited possession^i for self and family — as well as to 
make loan payinents--taLes on some priority. Addition* 
ally* most graduates prefer to btnld a new practice in a 
latger city or near a medical center where the facilities and 
consultations to which ^ey are accustomed ^ readily 
available. The Graduate Medical Education National 
Advisory Committee warns* however* that a significant 
oversupply of physicians in many urban areas and incer* 
tain specialties is likely by 1990. This possibility represents 
one more concern that medical snulents and residents must 
consider in their choice of medical specialty. 

Today's medical students are e^^pected to be the cream 
of the nation^s crop. Inherent within any such extensive 
and highly structured system is the built*in potentiil for 
stress. 

Sour^ of Strcsfr^Medical Students 
A longittHlinal study of a sample of Hi^vard students 
(Vaillant 1977) demonstrated that ''potentially stressful 
events may generate incapacitating responses or trigger 
adaptive mechanisms that eventuaUy lead to renewed 
strength" (Mumford 1983* P- 436). Whether <;*'«ssful 
events ''generate incapacitating responses" ''trigger 
adaptive mechanisms'' speaks to the complex interaction 
between th^ demands of medical school and the coping 
mechanisms available to students. The four*year medical 
curriculum can be conceptualized as presenting the student 
with a soies of adaptive and developmental tasks (Bojar 
197); GaenshauerandMiznerl9S0; Lief etal. I960; Pfeif* 
fer 1983). An article written by Gaensbauer and Mizner 
(1980) is particularly helpful in this conceptualization. It 
hypothesizes that students' emotional problems derive as 
much from the nature of the developmental stresses they 
must face as from their own individual vulnerability and 
that to study these developmental stresses might prove 
fruitful in determining what types o'^coping strategies or 
tasks would be most helpful. To do so* Gaensbauer and 
Mizner reviewed the files of all siudents who had sought 
psychiatric consultation at the University of Colorado 
Medical School over the preceding lo years. They then 
categorized the timing and the nature of the coasultattons. 



From that infonnatioQ. they attempted to 'Identify recur- 
ring themes whkh nii^t reflect specific developmental 
issues whkh must be dealt with by all medical students'' 
(p. 61 ). The following discussion of stress among medical 
students uses Gaensbauer and Mizner's w<»rk as a point of 
departure and identifies the specific developmental tasks 
that confront students and the ensuing stresses Ukely to 
occur when they are not successfully managed. 

First year 

During the first year of medical school, academk pressures 
rank as the greatest source of stress in students' lives 
(Boyle and Coombs 1971). Academic pressures include the 
complexity of the materi^J to be learned and the competi- 
tion; students no longer stand out as academically superior 
because nearly everyone in their class is academically 
superior. Fear of failure may arise for perhaps the first time 
in a student's life. Therdbre. an initial task for the first- 
year student is to determine personal capabilities \^ this 
new context and to perform in a manner that equais one's 
ability^ while maintaining a sense of adequacy. Failure to 
develop such coping strategies is likely to result in de-^ 
creased self-est^mt depression, aod anxiety. G>mmon 
results of the m\ Jccessfu) resolution of these tasks are 
withdrawal from competition and inability to perform at 
one's best level. 
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A freshman medical student was seen approximateiy two 
months after the beginning of school because of severe 
anxiety around the time of examinations and serious 
doubts abotit whether he co^ld handle the academic 
^Mrexses of medicai school. He described long*standing 
problems of low setf-esteent* particularly in comparison 
with his futher and older sister, who had had brUtiant 
academic careers. His choice of medicine had been an 
attempt to stake out an area of excellence for himself by 
combining his scientific interests with his ability to rebate 
humanistically to others. The competitive, heavily scien- 
tific orientation of the first two years had thrown him 
into the high pressure academic situation in which he 
felt most ill at ease,^ and he became increasingly anxious 
and depressed. Reassurance and the opportunity to 
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ventilate his concerns were st0cient to significantly 
altay ttis doubts {GMn^Mf aniMizMf 1980, p. 

Another msyor source of stress for freshmen medical 
stufJcnts is the vast qtiantity of inateria] to be learned— so 
vast in fact that there is no way to (earn it at all. The task 
therefore becomes one of setting self<Hnposed limits on the 
amount of nukterial to be teamed. For many medical stu- 
dents, who by nature have an ''obsesstvc-compijilsjve'' 
make-up* the feeling of less than complete mastery is very 
difficuh to accept. For those who cannot accept this toler- 
ance for some uncertainty in their learning, the result is 
oftenextrenieanxiety and the feeling of being ''driven** to 
the extent that psychological intervention is required. 

In addition to academic demands* a third nugor stress 
(actually a resuU of the first two) is apparent — the lack of 
time for personal and social relationships. Social relation- 
ships at this time are typically disrupted as friends from 
college move on and entrance into meduzal school often 
means a move away from home. Gtven.the immense de* 
mands on one*s time, the task of n;establishing and buitd* 
ing new social relationships may prove very difficult. The 
student has a growing sense of the sacrifices that a career 
in medicine will require, and even though adaptation to 
such sacrifices will be required throughout medical school 
and residency, the potential for maladaptive coping is 
partiCrularly great in fikc first year. A common mistake of , 
first*year medical students <a maladaptive coping strategy) 
is to make academics a higher priority than personal and 
emotional needs. The resulting risk \s one (tf loneliness and 
"silienatton from supportive relationships, including marital 
partners. Another ^naladapttve coping strategy is to seek 
situations jtbat will meet the student'snced for dependency 
Dtit demand little in return — for exan^Me. moving back 
home with parents who will provide financial and emo- 
tional support or selecting a readily available spouse who 
will do the same. To the extent that such choices represem 
a kind of psychosocial regression, the long*term outcome 
is not apt to be p^ tive even though in the short run such a 
choice does appe^^r workable^ 

A final source of stress for freshmen students evolves 
from the discrepancy between their lofty expectations of 
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medical school and what medical scbdd turns out to be. 
For students: i 

the mystique of the Medical school ^ strong* andjrom 
the begtming there wre disc^poimments-^-poor lecturesf 
inadequate niateriatf repetitive materiaif fragmentation 
of subjects* and a lacli of coordination, tt only helped u 
tittle to recognize an exaggerated high level ^ aspira- 
tion , which in:fns^es disappointment (Rosenbetig 197K 
p. 213): 

In trying to sununarize the many and v&ried disappoint- 
ments they had expenenced, these students coined a 
phrase, the ''dOuHe message/' to describe bow they feh. ^ 
Facuhy talked about treating patients but tauight basic 
sciences, talked about awareness of the'lotal situation but 
taught fragmented disease and symptoms, d^paraged 
studying trivia yet called • )r it on examinations* and in- 
sisted on laboratory sessions yet looked the other way 
when students copied down the right answers because time 
was too short for real experimentation. Such game playing 
starts the process of disittusionmem early for many medi- 
cal students. 

Secondyear 

The m^or stresses in the second year appear to highlight 
the issue of commitment for m^^nv medical students. Fa- 
tigue is increased {longer hours in the cUr^sroom and con* 
ttnued pressure to perform on examinaiions) and still tiiere 
is little or no actual patient contact. Students therefore find 
themselves needing to.determine how much they want to 
be doctors. They must decide whether they can make the 
commitment to work as long and as hard as they must with 
few immediate rewards. Students able to come to terms 
with this issue will likely learn to persevere and tolerate 
hard work. Students unable to come to terms with the 
issue are likely to have feelings ^tf doubt or resentment that 
will continue to affect both cunent and future perform- 
ance* including4»atient ca.^. 

A second ni^or stress of the second^ear is )kt exposure 
to clinical problems in patholc^. pharmacology, and 
I>sychjatry. The impact of these courses on studt;tt$ can 



produce considerable anxiety and hypocbondiiasis (abnor* 
nial anxiety over one^s health* often with imagined i)t* 
nesses). For medical students* hypochondriasis has an ' 
added twist: Students think they have or may get whatever 
disease they are studying. This occurrence is common 
enough that it is light heartedly referred to s ''medical 
students' disease," Th$ phenomenon is not to be taken 
lightly, however (Bcgar 1971; Hunter, Lohrenz, and 
Schwartzman 1964; Saslow 19S6; Woods. Natterscin. and 
Silverson 1966). Tlius. another meyor task arises for the 
second-year medical student^o devekip a sense of de- 
tachment about the study of disease and illness without 
losing sight of its human implications. Inability to achieve 
this^task can resuh in preoccupation with one's health and 
severe stress, which in turn interfere with the student's 
ability to learn important material. 

A second-year student was referred because ofabdomi* 
nut and chest pains which were felt to be muscuioskcle* 
tat and tension related^ A mild elevation of blood pfes* 
sure had been found during a recent physlad examina- 
tion. There was a strong family history of cnrdxovascu* 
lar disease on both sides. A maternal uncle had died xud* 
. deniy of a h^art attack several months earlier* On his 
/other's side^ his grandfather and an uncle had died of 
cardiovascular causes. Studying pathology stimulated 
his thinking about all the possible diseases he might 
have. Lectures on the cardiovascular system had been 
so distressing that he .had stopped atte^tding them. A 
short*term supportive piSffhothert^teutic experience en- 
abled him to put his blood pressure findings inperspet* 
tive and allowed him to return to class (G^nsbauer and 
Mi2nerl980. p. 64). 

A third major stress during the second year carries over 
from the first year— lack of time for family, friends, and 
recreation. The resuh is often a feeling of dehuma'^ l^ation 
deriving from this ''tunnel vision"; it occurs when stu^ 
dents' excessive academic demands preclude time forany 
pursuit of personal needs o** interests. 

Third year 

Many authors regard the third year as most important to 
the student's identity as a phystcian (Gaensbauer and 
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Mizner 1990), Bestoning whh this year, students move 
from the relatively impersoitai learniog of theory toa rote 
fn which they must ^>ply the theory— with less structtire 
and less regular feedback thao diey have had for the pa$t 
six ytfxi. The question of being able to manage compe- 
tently arises in students^ mindst 

The most intense of experiences to confront and create 
stress for the third year student is that of death and dying. 
Acceptance of death and of one*s own helplessness in 
certain situations is a crucial task for students, Thpse who 
have difficulties co(|ing with this stress may find that they 
tend to withdraw fr6m such situations or feel unable to 
empathize with patients and their families or attempt 
overly heroic forms pf treatment that {^\ to take into 
account the wishes of patients and their families. Students 
might also attempt to cope with this type of situation by 
re^garding the patient as a biomedical problem rather than . 
as a whote person with whom one might closely identify. 



A third-year medical student had received poor evaiua- 
tions on his initial clinical rgfations* Problem behavior 
on the wards had alternated between absences from the 
wards at times when he was expected and the aggressive 
taking on of responsibilities for which he was not quali* 
fied without consultation with st€^< Much of his behav- 
ior ceuld be traced to his inability to tolerate feelings of 
helplessnez^s in the face of so many sick and dying pa* 
tients. His intolerance of this stress v^s ultimatel^cf 
such severity that he was requested to withdraw fiom 
'5cA<7oj<G3ensbauerand Mizner 1980^ p. 65). 

Contact with patients, with hll its emotijnal intensity, 
and everyday less interesting proMems'can|>rovoke a 
crisis related to issues of intimacy and closeness. There- 
fore, students must learn to develo|.^ a lolcrance for emo^ 
tionally intense situations yet maintain an empathetic 
involvement with patients, 

^tong with teaming to interactwith patients in a clinical 
setting comes learning to interact with other medical staff, 
often in pressured situations. Medical students begin to 
sense a familiar pattern occurring iu their education proc* 
ess«-<:ontinuatly graduating toa new * 'undergraduate*' role 
aMtn college, to the first two years of medical school, and 
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now to the ctiitical settii^. Students must be abk to toler* 
— ate fa e ing toM w hat to do and to have their mistakes CMtin- 
tiatly poiitted out without becoming unreasoitaMy anxiotis, 
angry, or dcpre'^sed. A comtnon sttess reaction is perform* 
ance anxiety* especially during oral presentations and 
when teanUng cUntcal procedures. Learning to tolerate 
receiving orden> having one's ctrors delineated> and being 
the low person in the hMtarcKy of ward personnel (where 
nu'^ses have mor^ piBctical knou led^ than do students) is 
k .ntqor task. Faihjre to do so v^ll likely result in overt 
anxiety whenever in the clinical settings aigumentativeness 
and hostility (both coining from and directed to the stu- 
dent)> and lowered self-esteem from the inability to make a 
significant contribution to the health team. 

Lack of time for family, friends* and recreation con- 
tinues to be a m^lor concern for third-year students (some 
rank it first) (Edwards and Zimet 1976). Medical students 
are therefore still experiencing the feelings of dehumaniza- 
. tion and disillusionment that accompany this nu^jor stres- 
sor, which at this point may well fit into the category oC. 
chronic stress. 

Fomtikyear 

The fourth year is usually less stressful for students than 
^^^^^^ the previous three years* Ointcal woric is essentially simi* 
\ ^^Hj^^B?- )^ to ^^^^ students have mcHe time for 

electives in areas where their interests are greatest. Re* 
quests for therapy by fourth*year students are typically 
fewer (Gaensbauer and Mtzner 1980; Hunter* Prince, and 
Schwartznftan 1961; Pftiffer 1983): The e\ents that provoke 
the most stress at this time reflect concerns about gradua- 
\ tion and the ability to perform responsibly as real'' p|)y- 

t sicians. ^ 

\ 

A fourth-year student expressed concern about his 
adequacy as a ctiniciant including concern that he had a 
memory disturbance which interfered with his ability to 
\ remember clinical tnateriaL He had recently returned to 

a clinical rotation cfter eight months of nondinical 
electivest and also had had to make a decision about 
application for internships the previous week. He had 
\ decided to apply for an internship in a subspecialty 

which he perceived as a quite circumscribed fietdi^ the 





mnior reason beUig **l think I can handle /r." Doubts' 
abattt hts ctinical competence and memory had persisted 
despite thefoct thai he had never fix&ed a course, nor ^ 
had his ^uai^caiioni/or being a physician ever been 
CiUted into Question by instfuaors. In a britf psycho- 
therapy, dra^g attention tQ the immediate precipitanis 
of hts seeking betp, and to his pveHy critical self/* 
assessment was snffident to relieve much qf anxiety 

(Gaensbauer and Mfztier 1990. p. 66). ^ 

• 

Additional 9ou?ces of stress at this time center an^ind 
the prospect of endii^ a phase in one's life and.movtng on. 
a type of loss for some students. Competition for residency 
positions and indecision over choice of specialty are afso 
prominent (Adsett 1968). And fourtl^year students tind ^he 
amount of mnieducatioc^ service they are required to 
perform a ni^or source of stress. 

The lack of time for family and friends continues to be a 
nu(ior concern (EtHvanis and Zimcl 1976). This soi^rcc of 
stress speaks to the need to dcvclq> cofnng strategies that 
will assist in strikini a prc^r balance between one's per- 
sonal and profcssioL'al life <H-tinter, Lohrenz, and Schwartz- 
man 1964). Compromise is utcessary but to some extent 
likely to be painfiji because time spent tn cither p;ofe$* 
sional or personal activiiks^will detract from the other. 
The attempt to make these compromises as satisfactok^ 
as possible is an ongoing challenge. 

It appears that medical studcms, despite the long hours 
of study* competition* and social isolation that begin early 
in the preparation for medical school, "enter medical - 
school openly idealistic about the practice of medicine and 
the medical profession and feel that medicine is the best of 
ill professions* but that during the course of medical 
school students devck>p a cynical attitude toward the daily 
routine ofmedical school" {Becker et al. 1961). A more 
recent study confirms this statement , describing medical - 
school as "the process of disillustonment" (Schwarz et 
al. 1978). 

SohittMu^edkal ^udcnts 

The concept of stress inoculation<Meichjnba^ 1977) 
suggests that to provide students with information* feed- 
back* and choices would be to offer great protection from 
the disruptive and demoralizing effects associated with 
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decisions that hfivc a-ttigh potential for negative conse* , 
quences. Perhaps then solutions involving this concept ^ 
couki prove usefti! in tmngtng to a halt or at (east miniimz* 
ing the "process <iS disilluskHunent" so prevalent among ' 
medical students* ' . 

A crucial place to begin is b^ore medical students ^ver 
begin medical school, that is. during firemedical education 
; ' (Funkenstein 1968; Gottheil et al. i969;|luebner, Royef. 

and Moore 1981)* Many students have'only yague notions 
<^ what it means to be a physician lutoilay's world. Tp 
them the p^.ysici^ is the ohf-fashfoned stereotype— the 
kind, ftitherly gentleman ^who uses his vast supply <^ 
kr.owledge to cure his patients. To avert the problems that 
arise when the actual situation is found to be substantially 
different from this romanticized notion, students need 
more infoi mation ed>put what the XiXtt a physician is 
really like. One solution is to provide students with first* 
hand experience by having a^ccess to older and respected 
individuals to whom they coutd go for advice or to follow 
during a typical da)^ in the office or hospital (FurVenstein 
1968), , ^ ^ 

A second solution is to provide student^ with informa* 
tton the potential for more control, that is, a formal- 
ized oftentation for all incoming fteshmen. A recently 
rcvis^ orientation prograir» at the Universityof Missouri- 
^Columbia School of Medicine i;Kludes the essential ingre* 
■ dients for successful orientation: 

The new program was less format* less intimidating^ / ^ 
more suppartive^ and mof rsonaU the program in* 
eluded counseling ubout potential stressors* exfftctc* 
^ iions^ time management, evaluation* and grading (in* 
eluding the dean*s letter/. Spouses and children 
participated in \*arious orientation events. A student 
handbook was drafted to pro\*uie foilow*up information 
* ' about govername, udministnttton,. health care* counsel* 

inti* evaluation and grading* clerkships, and specialty 
^ choice. A series of class meeting and workshops during 

yeiiTS 2 and 3 introduced students to a strati^gy ofr^ - 
Aiuencing clerkships and of preparing for decision mah 
ing regarding specialty areas and specific residency 
program choic -s (Huebner Royer. and Moore 1981 , 
p. 557). 
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Such an extensive and practical orientation shoutd help 
those students with umeahstic expectations to acfjust them 
to a mort realistic level* thereby preventing the greater 
dissatisfaction with medical sctoo) that occurs when ex* 
pectations and realities are mismatched (Gottbeil ct a). 

A thinid solution* in responseio consistent complaints 
from sti^nts* iu to clarify the curriculum and professors' 
evaluations of students. Iheislsucs of information* feed* 
back* and cboiceri ai^ again applicable. Students rightly 
\ expect klw course oqj^tives and criteria for evahiation 
and feedback as quickly as possible on examinations. 
Oartfying the curriculum alt^o includes the workload ex* 
pected. Professors should be selective in the topics they 
decide to cover. The challenge offered to the student must 
be great enough to facilitate optimal learning but not so 
- — great as to inhibit learning (the Yerkes-Oobsoti law dis- 
cussed eariier). 

A professor's ability to successfully plan the curriculum 
and pruviae timely evaluation is often a reftcction of the 
ability to be a good teacher. Thus^ a fourth solution is 
apparent: Teaching must be professionalized and given the 
same prestige as other faculty activities. Because the 
' emphasis in most medical schools is on research and con* 
saltation* the quality of teadiing has not improved. Most 
facuhy have never been taught any pedagogical tech* 
niques: rather they are expected to perpetuate the myth 
that cxcellenceiiTTesearch makes for excellence tn teach- 
ing. Until merit in teaching tike merit in research is re- 
garded, this situation is unlikely to chyge. 

The lack of time for family, friends, and recreation 
' resuhs for many studerts in feelings of dehumanization. 
depression^ and dependency and in passive, mechanized 
coping styles that eliminate emotions and feelings in the 
name of better survival. A suggested solution for prevent* 
ing the^ resuhs involves increasing the flexibility of the 
medical school curriculum (Pfeilfer 1983). Alternative 
curricular tracks might be offered that would allow for the 
option of completing medica! school over a longer period ' 
of time. Not only would a more prolonged and less intense 
setting increase students' comfort with learning vast 
amounts of material; it would z^so allow more time for 
achieving tho>e necessary deveiopmental tasks of indepen- 
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deuce, imimacy, and self^actualizauon. More flexibility 
would also allow for more part-time \/ofk , which would 
result in increased financial independence. And a)i students 
would beneiit from definite bre^s am^^ vacation time when 
they can relax away from the stress of biedicine.AJexible 
curriculum offers perhaps the most opportunity for stu* 
dents 10 assume more cohtrot Over their \ives* because the 
choices really are accessible and attainable^ 

Another solution is te reevaluate the grading system. 
"Dees the bell-shaped grading system with\all the anxiety 
it engenders really describe the ability of ^u^h a highly 
selected group of student?" (Pfeiffer 1983. k 133). What 
of those few students who receive lower grades? Because 
the diflerences are so minor, how important they? 
Schools that must continue this traditional gracing format 
should be especially supportive of the students\whose 
scores foil toward die lower end of the cur^'f . \ 

The finul suggested solution is to appoint a m<^ical 
school ombudsman. A new program currently uiiderway at 
Stanford University Medical Center illustrates thi^ solution 
(Weinstein 1983). In response to the charge that tl^e medi- 
cal school environment, helps to train and develop vnat- 
adaptive patiems in their students, the associate d^ of 
student affairs established the Committee on the Well- 
Being of Medical Students and House Staff. The task of 
this gTv'up was to assess the problems and needs of both ^ 
^ populations. It was comprised of students fix>m each year 
selected by the medical students' oigantzatioti, three, house 
officers who volunteered out of their own interests* ^ 
several academic and cUiucal faculty who were selected by 
the associate deaa because they had shown interest in 
student affairs in the past. A survey assessed those arpas 
percewed a> problrniatic for students and their partners* 
and the committee generaicd proposals tc alleviate the 
problems. The medical school ombudsman, appointed as 
the result cf one of the committee's proposals, has been 
shown to be consistently beneficial. Students have been 
J)le 10 channel their ^vances and to effect change* 
typically around issues of academics* teaching quality, 
student-teacher relationships, and student services. ''Some 
distress can be relieved by such simple techniques as , ; 
providing information and appointing individuals as advo- 
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cates with cleariy defined lolcs in relation to those in 
training" (Weinstetn ]983> p. 380) 

One of the most crucial roles to be fulfilled by an om- 
budsman is that of developing and sanctioning mechanisms 
enabling stinlents to seek professional help without stigma. 
Students without this mechanism are usually unwilling to 
seek assistance from colleagues, instructors* or i'^^rapists 
within the medical school for fear that it may be a sign of 
weakness that will affect their reputation and record. 
Indeed* in maiiy schools the san^ ' ^erson who writes 
letters of recommendation and promotion simultaneously 
acts as student counselor or therapist. An obvious conflict 
jf interest ' ^ May in this situation; students become so 
concerned about confidentiality that they will unlikely 
approach this person* choosing instead to continue under 
unrelieved stress with increased feelings of helplessness. In 
a recent survey of 1 14 medical schools, counseling services 
were avatlaHe but underused as a result of poor communi- 
cation about their availability and concern about confiden- 
tiality (Seigle. Schuckit. and Plumb 1983). The following 
model counseling program could help increase the use of 
currently available services: 

/ . Group seminars should be organized to discuss emo- 

tionai conflicts in medicine and effective coping. - ' ^ 

information about personal counseling could be 
provided or referrals could be made directly from the 
f^roup. Confidentiality should be guaranteed and 
emphasized. ^ ' 

2. Quarterly announcements or bulletins about counsel- 
ing should provide access to information when stu- 
dents are most receptive.^ 

3. Counseling should be separated from the student 
ajfrns offiie 'hut U ^outd noi be ^unstt^trd as 
overlapping h.. autrim^trative responsibitities such 
us evaluations. 

4. Fat uity members shoutd be erxottraged and trained 
to recognize stress among students and refer them 

the appropriate contacts. * 

5. Formalized referral to psychiatrists in the community 
should be made through the student health senic ^ or 
a iftialified person outside of the dean's office. 
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personal counseling should he strictly confidential 
With repeated assurances. Seeking or receiving coun^ 
seling should never be used for promotion or dismis* 
sal (Seigle> Schuckjt> and Plumb p. 545). 

The medical profession shoutd be able to fvcrve as a model 
in the recognition> referral* and treatment vf stress in 
medical students so that they as physicians will be better 
trained to deal with their own stress and the stress of their 
patients as welL 

In all cases> each^of these suggested solutions to help 
reduce and prevent distress among students i ; iinple- 
mented primarily by the medical school system itself. ' 
White students' impact and support is inherent throughout, 
coopeiatian from the medical schoc) is required. Another 
approach is tp implement solutions entirely independent of 
the mecfical school system. These solutions address the 
issue of what medical students can do to help themselves. 

One 01* the most usefu! and welMocumented solutions 
generated primarily by students is ihe development of 
student support groups (Gaensbauer and Mizner 1980; 
Huebner Royer> and iMoor^ 1981; Pfeilfer 1983; Siegel and 
Donnelly 1978; Webstef and Kobinowitz 1979; Weinstein , 
1983). Ahhough receptive medical school faculty facilitate 
the establishment of student groups, curriculum conftnit- 
j tees do not formally 'lacknOwledge then, rior is credit 
given. Students typically initiate the organization of a 
group by demonstrating interest or need to trusted facuhy 
and then as a group determine content, time, and duration 
for the particular group. Content for support groups varies 
widely* but for all the purposes ar^ ibe same: to obtain 
support and to get some relief fiom the stres'^esof me '^cal 
^ education Some read nonmedical literature, others seek to 
^t information on residency programs and specialties, 
others form studv groups and tutorials, others meet with 
their spouses. Members of the groups share frustrations 
abjut school and their personal lives, establish close 
friendships with peers and faculty, and learn stress- and 
time-management techniques. 

Beton^in^ to und beinft uc^:epted us a member of the 
firvup was u very importunt fuctorfor me personally, I 
found it very ketpfui to be in u setting H*here yy'e could 
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ath to some degree* shed the facade ofcml self- 
assuram e that we were encouraged to haild for our- 
selves durm^i ofir "m-hospital" //Wj, and J^hare more 
of ourselves (Webster and Robinowiu 1979, p. 60). ' 

Another solution to reduce stress is living arrangements 
(Huebner Royer. and Moore 1981). Stiess appears to be 
less for those living with a spou&e or cohabitant and gt^at- 
est for those living alone, Eveathough time spent with a 
significant other is time taken away from studying, the 
mediating effects on stress of interpersonal relationships 
and psychological support systems is an important payoff.. 

A final "elf-help solution suggeste^l to medical students is 
to seek out a faculty member with whom a iong^crm 
relationship can be developed. For many^ this cultivation 
of a mentor has proved useful in gaining a role modeU 
academic advice, and a trusted friend within the system 
who can offer support and counsel from first-hand expe- 
rience.. 

It is commonly accepted that medical education is a time 
of stress. Stucynts develop strategies for and styles of 
coping with this stress to survive, typically at the expense 
of those nearest to them, including themselves, 't is ironic 
that in the training of a profession for wnich compassion, 
warmth, and caring are conside^d essential ingredients in 
the care of patients individuals in training must undergo so 
many personal deprivations. Perhaps the greatest concern 
is that students will adhere to those short-term, survival- 
oriented styles of coping when they become practicing 
physicians. The devrlopment of a gr:;:tter repertoire of 
coping mechanisms should result in confining stress to 
moderate levels, v^hcrc learning ability is optimal. 



Stress tq^ars 
tobelescfor 
those Mving 
with a spouse 
or cohabitant 
and greatest 
for those 
living alone^ 



Sources of St ress — Medital Residents 
If the first * iars'if medical school are a **process -)f dislilu- 
sionment.'* what then might the next three io five years of 
residency be called? The stresses 04 residency training are 
at least as significant as those of medical school (Weinstein 
1983); many authors assert that residency training is more 
stressful tha* .nedical school, especially the first year^ 
known as the internship (Cousins 1981; Miller )98l;S]egel 
and Donnelly 1978. Vaiko and Clayton 1975). 
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/ have been able to meet with meaical students and 
' physicians at various statues in their traininu and their 
cmeers^ The n'eakest link the entire chain ofphysfcian 
training* it seems to me. is the ordeal known as the 
internship. More specifically, t rrfer to the theory that it 
is necessary to put medical school graduates throug*^ a 
human meat grinder before they can qualify us fidl- , 
fledged physicians (Cousins 1981, P- 377). 

The internship y^ar is time of insecurity an^f lack of 
confidence, of fmstration and anxiety, of anofnie and 
disillusionment (Bates, Hinton, and Wood !<>73, p. 6f\). 
And the American Medical Association has labeled first* 
year r e s idents as a group ''at risk'' for becomiog impaired 
(Tokarz, Bremtr '^nd Peters 1979). What js it about the 
nature of the internship year that jeopardizes the physicat 
a&Leniotional health of those immersed in it? 

tnUtmh^firsi'year residency 

One of the first sources of stress an intern encounters r$ 
the actual geographical movc to a new state and city and 
new medical schools and the uifamiliar housing, shoppings 
transportation, and social ?tworks he or she eiicounte^^. 
Lack of a formalized, friendly, and useful orientation for 
jnterns and their spouses is a common cpmfilaint and an 
^ ongotnt^ source < ,f stress because individuals must make 
their own way in this new environment. Many unmarried 
interns have no immediately available sources of socia' 
support to help make the transition less stressful^ This 
transition from medical school to residency i^^often com- 
pared to 'he transition from premedical school to medical 
schools The sources of stre^ys involved in the change are 
similar as is the inabilfty or ui^^vjllingness of the inedicaJ 
school system to make the transition le^ !*tre*;sltil 

The internship year is a critical period for young physi* 
cians and their ability to learn successful coping Mrategie;, 
It is clearly an important bridge between siudent and fulh 
rie^ged professional and thus a time of role change. The 
implications of this rote change are vared, and each is ^ 
poten/al source of sfcss* Fii^t, interns must simultane- 
ously become prima y care providers and teachers of 
medical students wf ile once again finding thenl^elvws at the 
bottom of the training and hospital hierarchy. This situa* 
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tion oft^^n translates >nto little emottona) orphysical sup* 
port in ^jie s work* The goai of an intern therefore often 
becomes one of mere survival tperhaps the one factot most 
consistent V cited as a m^ur source of stress is luk of 
slt^p* the result of h workload greater thari 100 hours per 

^ wei^c \A-5ken and Rah am 1^3; Friedman^ Bigger* and 
Korm^id 1V71; Friedman, Kornfeld.and Bigger IQ73; 
Vaiko and Clayton 1975), Over one-third of the house staff 
members in one study felt that their efficiency was signifi- 
cantly compromised because of overwork (Wilkinson* 
Tylen and Varey 1975). Reactions by sleep^deprived in* 
terns include a significant increase in errors, Jifitculty in 
thinking* sensitivity to criticism; depersonalization* an 
inappropriate affect and black humor* and <1eficits in recent 
memory ^Frie<^man* Koi nfeld* and Bigger 1973TLong 
hours cause imtability and declining abilities to deal with 
family and interpersonal relations (Wilkinson, Tyler* and 
Varey 1975), It appears probable that interns* ability to 
cope successfully (to balance the der*rce of stress encoun- 
tered and the coping strategies available) may well be 
affe^vcd most by the night call schedule and the related 
loss of sleep — especially when one considers that the most 
frequently ':sed coping strategy for steep-deprived interns 
is to spend all their free tim'' 'ecping. 

The internship may have equally important effect on 
the iiUern^s personal development as ^velL Coping mecha* 
nisms ihe intern relies upon to dea! with the stresses of this 
year may well be a key factoi in future personal and pro- 
fessional development and well*being, (^Continually using 
strategies during internship t^at encours^ emotional 
^ detachment ir Scaling witlt patients and family (strategies 
typically learned and developd during medical school) 
may result in the development of habitually avoiding feel* 

, ings. This detached concern is then likely to permeate both 
pe'^sonal and protessionut life. 

// makes i dull and aninte re aUnii person, ^ When ' iiet 
home iiffcr a night on calL if it's been a busy night,^ Vm 
sortoj a bloh^ I want to he fed, I want to take a shower 
ami I want ttt j^t) ttj bed. Creature cott^orts are upper- 
most in my life usually. It takes a real effort and some- 
times some t txixing by my wife to get me come out of 
My shell ii*td relate to her^ Fatigue dulls your sensitivi* 



ties and your ability to relate to other people and to 
enjoy life, it makes you Irritable, angry, more suscepth 
ble to being ticked off by minor inconveniences. You're 
more likely to be an unattractive person to relate to. . ; . 

rhe lack of sleep anc! the ridiculous hours are outra- 
geous. There's no reason for it, it*s an economic reason, 
an initiation n. tr. Maybe there*s something to say for 
dealing with stresi over those long hours of time that 
makes you ii better person, but you don't Uarn more, 
there's a point ofdiminishing returns in delivering care. 
I just think that's outrageous (Callan 1983. pp- ^9. 62). 




Secomt* thint-year residents 
Second^ and third-year residents are also subject to a 
variety of stressors^ some that are merely continuations 
and others that are specific to the last years of residency 
training. Continued stressors include the lack of free time 
for leisure* recreaiion. and family, and financial problems 
and respon^bilities. Just as the medical school environ- 
ment presented a great many stresses and pressures that 
greatty impeded the attainment of an adult identity part of 
and apart from the professional lole and the formation of 
loQg-term intimate relationships, so does residency. Issues 
of independence also arise for residents because of the 
prolonged state of dependency that medical education has 
imposed upon them. Tlie inability to move successfully 
through these developmental tasks of^en results in isolation 
and dei^ iession (Valko and Clayton 1975), marital problems 
(Bates and Carroll 1975), emotional instability (Tokarz* 
Bremer, and Peters 1979), ar*d disillusionme'it about medi- 
cine (Bates, Hinton, and Wood 1973). 

Msyor stressors specific to the latt^ part of residency 
ai c a separation crisis and studying for the medical board 
examination. 



Every year shortly after New Year, the third year resi- 
dent tends to experience unusually emphatic feelings of 
turmoil and stress. J>uring this time there typically v ill 
he more arguments with stafff more tardiness* delin^ 
quency* sloppier record keeping, and louder complain ng 
and bachbiting. The intensity and yearly regularity of 
this phenomenon suggest thai each class of graduating 
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residents experiences a form of separaUM crisis (Mcrkcl 
and Watbn>ehl 1980* p. 366). 

This phenomenon is not unlike adolescents* acting out 
their sepaiation crises when their time for departure from 
family occurs. Residents* because ad their prolonged de* 
pendency* are like adolescjntsii^t graduation they must 
depart with their newly acquired adult identity as physi- i 
cicis. Studying for rhe me<Ucal board examination at this ' 
same time increased both stress and fatigue. A typical 
method of coping to make the separation easier is therefore 
to find fauh with everything and evervbodv. This fault- 
finding justifies the need and desirability to teave in the 
minds of reside%ts.^ Unfortunately* other :taf and younger 
residents are too ohen unaware that vich a crisis exists; 
they react in an equally disagreeaNe. offended, and angry 
manner. The ra'e and quality of learning are compromised 
when this negative state ts allowed to continue. 

Sduliotis— Medical ResMcnts 

Recommendations to prevent and reduce stress tor medical 
residents are similar to those for undeigradtiate medical 
students, and they too fail into the categories of help from 
^thc medical school structure and self*help. 

The first suggestion* like that for undergraduate ntedical 
students* is to provide a formalized orientation for all new 
residents and their spouses. Typically* new interns are 
from another state and/or another part of the country. 
Information about such mundane matters as evening 
meals, bus service to outlying hospitals, reasonably priced 
housing, and lowcost counseling services for residents and 
their spouses can make the lives of residents easier; such a 
program has tn fact been itikplementcd in a j»itot project at 
the Stanford Medical School (Weinstein 1983). In addition, 
clearly stated requirements for patient care, lean ing, and 
teachii]ig shoutd i^suh in more mutual than discijepaht 
ex* ^ctations among residents and facuhy. 

Another obvious but surprisingly neglected solution is to 
redesign the work schedule. To provide an interJ^th 
fewer continuous working tic'Jrs and therefore more steep 
and more personal time is reasonable (Cailan 1963). Fl<exible- 
time residencies have also teen suggested (Howell 1974; 
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Stiaptroard £Mscoll 1979). ProbaWy not widely und^- ^ 
stood is Uk^ requirement that all residency profram^ offer 
flexible'time residencies; unspoken expectatioas. however. 
usi^Jly prevent their use by other than a few--usually 
women with young children or pregnant women close to 
dJivery. Perhaps the reason such scheduling is not more 
widely used is that even though flexible^time schedules 
enable two people to sh^ one position and earn half the 
salary^ each still works two-thinU of the time — or over 60 
hours per week! 

Residents., unlike medical students, do not receive regu- 
lar feedback to know whether the> are meeting require- 
ments and satisfying expectations. Therefore* providing 
jconsistent feedback thror/ih formalized channels would 
help alleviate the stress provoked by uncertainty. Feed* 
back should include praise for work well done as v ejl as 
clarification of areas needing further work. It is nc^^essary 
not only to provide assistance in effiect ing change but also 
to provide it early in the year so that the resident h^s 
adequate me in which to make the change. 

Tc assist residents in dealing with the stresses surround- 
ing separation crises, residency programs would do ^mH to 
sponsor retreats and workshops on coping with various 
aspects of a medical career Practical application of the 
theory that information increasf i one's perception of 
controL which in turn reduces stress, might ease ti:e transi* 
lion from resident to independent practice by focusing 
retreats and workshops on sutgects !»jch as office* and 
time-management skiiM. Allowing third*>year residents 
more privileges, less on^-call duty, and the Utie of ''on-calt 
senior stafi"' can reinforce their beliefs in their owr readi- 
ness to separate (Milter 1981). 

A final solution that can be implemented by residents as 
well as the medical school system is the e^^abiishment of 
support groups for resklents and their sp«>uses. Support 
giotip^ ciicouiagc rejIecijOii and provide and btrerigthen 
interpersonal supports They helpio short-circuit a false 
assumpt'or that is tuarned early during internship, that is. 
the implicit t^xpectauon that this is the way medicine works 
and thaf this is how the life of a ''^ysician must be. Me<ti- 
bers Of a support group have the opportunity to acquire 
greater ability to deal with persona! issues in a protessionai 
setting, a sen^ of decreased competinveness withfelk>w 
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\^retidents and staff* and the cx[rforp**on of alternative 
'copiiig meclMuiisms (Sa^I and Danmay 1978). 

One group of interns* whose cofiing sty!e$ were com- 
prised of both active and regulating strategies (Lazarus 
1966)* were mor^ likely to be rated as high peiformers than 
thosi whose coping style relied on only one or the other 
(Brent 1961). A greater coping repertoire mvkcs possible a 
wider range ( f responses to stress* higher satisfaction, and, 
when combi. with a high level of ego development, high 
perforniance . s weQ. 

Overall* an ejticationdl experience in medicine should be 
able to demonstrate that it can live up to its oivn dictum — 
''above all do no harm." Unfortunately^ the reality may be 
otherwise. The solutions that have been offeree^ can help 
educator^and students reduce the stress thM may result in 
harm and thus compromise health and learning. Increased 
information, feedbacks and choices are the essential ingre^ 
dients that make successful stress management and thus 
optimal teaming and well-being itkely. 
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CONCLUDING RECOMMENDATIONS 



/ / Stress i-^ adttiiitedly a Accessary ingrediviu in challenging 

students to learn. Yet iKe overwhelmingly negative forms 
of stfcsii tli^ generally serve tathrcaten ami discourage 
tc. ^ing r^her than to provide challenge and hope ne^'l to 
berfdnced. 

Universities represent a (ara^iiHrt of the environmental 
force that influences stress itv^tudents. The stress-coping 
complex de$v,ibed in the first chapter outlines three points 
(stressors, reactive a>ping. active coping) where the uni- 
versity community cai make positive intetventions^ Al- 
though each xA the previous cnapters offered specific 
solutions for various student groups, the monograph con- 
cludes by suggesitiog institutional effortslo help most 
students maintain a sense xif control ovej; their lives ajijeach 
pohit on the stress-coping complex. The issue of control 
, and if s importance in reducing stress is a guiding principle 
in these suggestions. 

The chapter presents numerous ideas to help reduce 
fJisitreSs in students. 5ome of the ideas sugge^tetfi are being 
used at many universities. The reader is caution<sd; how- 
evei,toevaluatethee(t4£cfivenessoftheprogianisused ^ 
implement these ideas rather than merely accept themas 
helpful or necessary. 

A nuyor conce; n is that any rehabilitation of edu<£ational 
programs will cost more money at a time when many 
educational programi^- ctirrently faced with drigiaticaUy 
shrinking budgets, Moiit of the suggestions titfoughbut this 
monOj^THph, if implemented* would cost little. Decreasing - 
budgets, however* are certain ultimately to adversely 
affect the quality of teaching and thus lesult in the increase 
of stress among students. 



Stressors 

What constitutes a stre£>sor and one^s reactions to it often 
dift'er fronri individual to irdividuai, iliis difference is 
partly the result of individuals' having varying emotional, 
social* and cognitive resources to cope with stress and 
varyi[^ psychosocial histories ar »und stressful events. The 
followmg presctiptfons to reduce distress associated with 
higher education are therefore oriented toward prevention 
of a wide variety of hkrmful stress reactions that can occur 
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among students. The principles of control discussed earlier 
in the monograph and the closely related issues of informa- 
tion, feedback* Atd choice are inherent parts of the sugges* 
tions given. The suggestions speclficalty cover both stu« 
dents' orientation and helping stiu!cnts feel more control 
over issues related to curriculum. 

Students need to become familiar with the service? and ' 
activities (transportation, housing'* on* or o(f<ainpus 
recreation, health services, counseling services, financial 
services, day care facilities, to name a few) within the 
university and the local community. Because the needf of 
individual students vary» many ways of informing them are 
possible— pamphlets, handouts, meetings, and/or sxial 
events. The point of orienting students to servi^ces and 
activities is ultimately to help them feci at home in their 
environment. This portion of the orientation would likely 
best be accomplished within each academic discipline— for 
example, graduate, law, and medical programs. Under- 
graduates ought to be provided this type of onentation in a 
group setting that is small enough for students to feel 
comfortable asUt)f! questions. 

An orientaticm for parents, spouses, and any significant 
o hers should t^e provided to help them anticipate students' 
, needs and the anticipated stresses associated with being 
closely involved with a student. Spouses of more senior 
students could discuss how they ''survived'^ and how they 
were able to effectively give and receive support. .Spouses 
of senior students could share a survival list of general dos 
and don'ts with new students. 

A number of formal and informal methods of orientation 
could help stijdcnts better unders^nd the academic re- 
quirements ai^ pressures of their education. Informally, 
students become academically oriented through contact 
with their peers and more advanced students. Informal 
discussions w|th advanced students about which class to 
take ftom wh6m and how to do well in a particular course 
help i^t least niake an unfamiliar setting more familiar; sMch 
coi)tacts can tfius help reduce stress in students (Stevens 
1973). Inform^ contacts with faculty (for examine, stu* 
dent/faculty parties and socials) can also benefit students \ 
and likely hel|i them feet more hopeful about their future 
academic endeavors (Stevens 1^973). . 



The point of 
orienting, 
students to 
services and 
activities is 
. . .to help 
them feel at 
home in their 
environment. 
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A number of more rorma] approaches arc possible: 

• scheduled meetings for senior students to orient new 
students to specific academic programs and faculty 

• a jaudent "buddy'' system m which a senior student 
helps orient a specific new studen^ 

• meetings between faculty in each academic discipline 
and students to discuss bow to succeed in the various 
programs, typical roadblocks^ for students, and com* 
mon responses to stress 

• an orientatidn meeting at the end of one of the first 
daiisei^ of the semester between the faculty member 
and students who are new to the school or the aca* 



• a rociJsV during orientation sessions, on the challei^gcsn, 
con£eqf(encei> of mastery, hope, students* needs, and 

* faculty members' availabiKty to students rather thaiT 
on the threatening aspects that often foster an inordi* 
nate Tear of Mure'^ ^ 



• information froni faculty about how sttictents can best 
learn from them {for example, by memorizing content, 
solving problems, analyzing problems without nece^* 
sarily finding solutions, integrating concepts into the 
larger theoretical framework, discovering the ansv. ers 
to questions, problems, and issues). Students cm be 
unnecessarily confused when they<5o not understand 
that the method of learning they are accustomed to 
docs not apply in some courses or academic disci- 
plines. / ^ 

Faculty can be particularly heli^uTin reducing stress by 
merely explaining that anxieiv and selMoubt are ubiqui* 
tous among students. The stress of being a r'.^dent is 
aggravated when on'* believes thai |m^s ^one with such 
feelings. ( 



Another way to help reduce unnecessary stress is to give 
students control, informatioicand feedback regarding,the 
cur cutum itself^ The following ways can help students 
deal with stress involving the curriculum- 

• testing courses before uVy are laught 
^ helping stude,,.s perceive themselves as succe^stul 
early in their coursework 
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,• providing alternative ways lo*demonstnite mastery 
(quizzes* exams* papers, one-dn-one discussions wilh 
professors) 

• proi/idii^g feedback that is specific rather lhan generak 
descriptive rather than evaluative* informative rather- 
th^n advice-giving, well limed, not demeaning when 

^ negative, and positive when deserved 
^ • giving specific feedback tolhe class as a whole when 
the problems are common to many students or when 
many students have demonstrated mastery 

• ensuring students* ongoing participation in the devel- 
opment of curriculum 

• allowing students to evaluate course material an^the 
teacher's performance. 

1r one graduate course on behavior modification of 
children* the professor used types of reinforcement for 

graduate students' performance similaj: to those, he recom- . * 
mended be used for children. Interestingly enough, the 
graduate students in this course regularly commented on 
how effective such frequent and seemingly childlike rein- 
forcement was m increasing their own interest and effort in 
mastering the course materia!. One is often left wondering 
why positive feedback to studenth is not more commonly 
used when it likely can have an advantageous effect on 
both students' learning and the reduction of stress. 

Reaetive Coping 

The thoughts and feelings evoked by students when they 
are faced wiih a stressful Svent vary as much as how each 
chooses to cope with his own reaction to a stressor. With- 
ou; ihe universitji^s' directly providing any help for s(u- - ^ 

dents feeling stressed, students will find their own effective 
or ineffective ways to cope. Some will choose to talk with 
a friend or family member: others will work their frtislra^ 
tions out in a gymnasium or use other forms of recreation. 
Others will choose alcohol, drugs, excessive eating* or 
other forms of self-defeating behavior. Other than provid- 
ing recreational services for students', universities could 
make a number of services avai!:>ble to help students with 
their^reac tions to stressors. Many of ihese services would 
be particularly helpful to the student who is feeling help- 
less or who has not developed a network of support or 



ways of effeciiveiy coping with the stress of school. The 
following forms of peer counseling have proved effective; 
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telephone counseling services that provide informa- 
tion, crisis iniervcntion, and referral services 
academic advice 

drug information and services ^ 
student outreach services 

student support groups' fOiddan and Austin 1982). " 



Faculty can also provide an important service in helping 
students with their reaction to stress. Faculty who have 
been identified as sensitive to students' needs could be 
used as student advocates. Student-faculty retreats (proba- 
bly preferable for students be^^ond the undergraduate level) 
could Kelp facuky and students become better acquainted 

' and allow each to constructively air their concerns abou; 
various academic issues. 

" Most universities provide a student counseling center A 
number of technologies used by student counseling ser- 
vices can help reduce stress: 

• sysiematic^ucsensiti^ai^on - - — 

• biofeedback 

• meditation 

• exercise 

• stress inoculation 

• clarif]ca:ion of values 
assertiveness traiEtin^ 

• progressive relaxation 

• the combating of disabling thinking (McKay^ Davis, 
and Fanning 1981: Mason I980K 

Active Coping 

Certainly, the three points in the stress-coping complex are 
not mutually exclusive. Some of the points suggested to 
help students actively solve their own problems could also 
fall under wi*ys io.reduce stressor ■» and to help students 
with their ownj^eaciions. Nevertheless, the following 
suggestions are perhaps best usctfa's methods to help 
students u.ie their own problem^sotving abilities. 

When individuals feel hopeful about an outcome sur- 
rounding a stressful events they are more likely to spend 
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iheir energies on active prob}^ solving and less likely to 
spend them coping with their own distressful thoughts and 
feelings (Folkman 198^)^ If universities — and especially 
^individual faculty members — want to encourage etTcciive 
problem solving, they ought to consider how to instill hope 
in their students. For example: 

• use teachers whom students evaluate positively to 
teach a number of the bejginning courses 

• reward faculty in a meaningful way both for good 
teaching and student advising 

• provide a responsive way of handling students* com- 
plaints, including faculty members* handling their own 

. complaints from students as welt as the university's 
developing a forma* system 

• provide part-time programs to help accommodate 
students' personal needs 

• use timely feedback so that students can correct 
academic problems before it is too late or realize that 
the professor believes they are mastenng the course 
material 

• provide information regarding various methods others 
use to siTcccsstully master course material. 

Good teaching alone will net only help eliminate the 
stress associated with poor teaching but will also improve 
active coping as eacK student begins to feel that he is 
.mastenng course material. Perhaps an important way to 
eliEninate students' distress is to ensure good teaching and 
to reward those who teach well In ways that directly bene- 
fit the»r careers. 



Further Kcsearcfi 

To better understand the nature of stress among students, 
it is also important to understand how faculty stress affeci^i 
the student/faculty relationship. However only a few 
published studies focus on the issue of faculty stress. It is 
very iikely that within the student/faculty relationship 
exists a feedback hop — so that siudents* and faculty mem- 
bers" stress reactions aflcct each other. Ultimately, the 
emotional climate created in the* e!assroo/n affects teach- 
leainings and students^ stress reactions. More research 
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in thib area is crbctal to improve understanding of stress 
among students, * ^ 

With respect to underTgraduate students, it would be 
useful to see the^ffects better teachers for introductory 
courses have on reducing stre^b and on encouraging per- 
formance beyond the undergradnate years. One obvious 
difficulty with this suggestion is that often the best teachers 
prefer to teach and work" with more senior or graduate 
students, ^ ' 

Research about graduate students could f Jcus more on 
specific graduate programs. What are the stresses unique 
- to MBA programs, nursing, social work, engineering? Such 
research is necessary lo more accurately understand' and 
be helpful to specific graduate studont groups, 

Relative'ly few studies took at stress among law students. 
Further most of the information about stress among law 
students js anecdotal. Many of the actual studies have 
iricthudotogicat problems, largely because of their reiro- 
spcciive design, questionable group comparisons, and 
inability tu generalize the results beyond Ivy League 
schools. More descriptive btudie^ with improved designs 
across a widei spectrum of law schools ill increase the 
understandi ng of stress among this student population. 

Stress among medical students and residents 'has clearly"^ 
been researched more than for other studem groups. The - 
Tjenefit uf more descriptive studies of this population is 
probably nut as great as a greater focub on intervention 
strategies. More research is need^Jd to determine how 
medical schools can most efrectively intervene to help their 
btudentb and residents reduce stress. 

Finally, improved teaching ultimately helpb to reduce 
student stresb, Thib oeliei suggests that faculty develop- 
ment programs should fucus nut only on improving leacli- 
mg but ulso on determining the nature of the relationship 
between stress among students and the quality of teitching. 
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